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The rural teachers and pupils of Lac qui Parle County are happy to pre- 
sent the “Pioneer Stories” from this county under the direction of Melvin S. 


Wroolie, County Superintendent of Schools. 


This is not a history, but experiences are related to us when the individ- 
uals were interviewed. These pioneers may not be mentioned in history 
books, but they will mean more to you because these people were either 


your relatives, friends, or neighbors. 


We hope that this will awaken in all of us a greater appreciation of the 
work eccomplished by the pioneers who laid the foundation for Lac qui 


Perle County as we know it today. 


“The pioneer had faith. He had faith in himself, not in some outside ag- 
ency which did these things for him. He had faith in his own individuality, 
faith in his traditions, faith in his God. Consider well! Do we have the faith 


today to carry on towards even a greater future for Lac qui Parle County? 
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Leaders Jn 


The first white settlers after 
the Indians had gone, arrived in 
1867. They located in the eastern 
part of the county in the town- 
ships of Cerro Gordo, Camp Re- 
lease, Lac qui Parle, Baxter, and 
Riverside as we have them divid- 


ed today. We must bear in mind A 
that the divisions were not made Scie Pen 
then as they are today. (és =: 


Our county at the very start 
was a part of Redwood County 
and it has also been found that 
some deeds to the land of some early settlers show 
they were in McPhail County, but so far that’s all 
that has been found to show that. 


The pioneer settler, Wm. M. Mills, who first 
passed through the county in 1864, while ona 
hunting and trapping expedition, came back in 
1867 and made claim to a spot he had selected. 
This was east of the present Lac qui Parle Church 
earlier known as the Utheim Church. 


He was a native of Canada born in 1825. In 
i€45 he married Anna Graham and in 1855 came 
to Minnesota settling in Nicollet County. In 1859 
he moved to Swan Lake where he lost his home 
during the time of the Indian Massacre. They mov- 
ed to St. Peter where he lived until 1865 when he 
went to Redwood County and 1867 he came to Lac 
qui Parle County where he established his home. 


Wm. M. Mills was a member of the first board 
of supervisors of Lac qui Parle Township and he 
served as a member of the board of County Com- 
missioners. 


It was on his farm where the first townsite 
was laid out. It was known as Williamsburg. A Mr. 
Chalmers and a Mr. Donaldson built and operated 
a store there; but when the present Lac qui Parle 
Village was started, the store was moved there and 
Williamsburg was no more. 


Mr. Mills, editor of Montevideo American is a 
grandson of this early settler. 


Frank Stay, the first settler of Camp Release 
township, was born in Canada in 1837. He spent 
the first 17 years of his life in Canada and in 1854 
came to St. Paul where he worked on a flatboat up 
and down the Mississippi river. He served as a ““Go 
between” the Indians and the Whites. He took part 
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Our Carly County History 


in several Indian Skermishes. He 
became a scout in 1862 and in 
1865 was engaged in hunting 
and trapping which led to his 
permanent settlement in 1867. 
Mr. Stay could tell many interes- 
ting incidents and anecdotes of 
the early days. He married a 
daughter of a Mr. Campbell who 
vt was also an early settler. Mr. 
Jie =Campbell took an important part 

in the early history of Minnesota 

in that he accompanied Indian 

Chiefs to Washington, D. C., on 
their visits to the ‘White Father” (President). 


It was said of the Stay home that it was al- 
ways open to people who were lost in snowstorms 
or otherwise stranded in their trips across country. 
The story was that a stranger didn’t more than 
come to the door before Mrs. Stay had the kettle 
on to cook mush so as to give them something to 
eat. 


Hans Johnson Lokken and Lars Johnson, two 
brothers, came in 1869. Hans came from Norway 
at the age of 22. He left his home and family eag- 
er to seek adventure in this country. He settled on 
the south side of the present village and built a log 
cabin for himself there. 


In 1872 he married Marie Mork and they liv- 
ed on this claim. They lived in the same cabin, on- 
ly it was enlarged from time to time, up to the time 
of his death. The same house is still in use on the 
place but several improvements have been made. 
Some of the children live in the vicinity. 


Another group with P. J. Jacobson as leader 
came in 1€69. Jacobson has told the story of how 
he, together with 42 heads of families from Wim- 
mishiek and Fayette counties, lowa, set out in the 
search of land. They made the journey in canvas- 
covered wagons drawn by oxen coming up 
through Austin, Mankato, St. Peter, Fort Ridgeley, 
and on up the south side of the river. Jacobson had 
gone ahead ina light buggy, driving a single horse 
for the purpose of selecting a locality for settle- 
ment. He was accompanied by his wife and child 
up to Fort Ridgeley where he left them at the home 
of a brother-in-law. His brother-in-law went with 
him from there. 

One evening in the month of May they came 
to an Indian Village at the mouth of the Lac qui 
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Parle River and became rather alarmed as there 
were several Indians. They moved on rapidly but 
darkness overtook them so they had to camp over 
night. 


In the morning they had found the way to the 
cabin of Ole Haugland on the Chippewa River. Mr. 
Haugland told them that these Indians were friend- 
ly and they went back. The Indians helped them 
across the river, which was rather high at that time. 


Three days were spent walking about the 
country before deciding upon a locality to settle. 
The only white man they met was D. P. Lester, who 
had a cabin on a farm east of the present village of 
Lac qui Parle. He was there hunting and trapping 
at the time and settled permanently later on. 


They went back to the Indians and were he!p- 
ed across the river again. Upon their invitation at- 
tended church services with them on Sunday. The 
Indians refused pay for their assistance but were 
glad to receive tobacco. They spent the night with 
Haugland and went on down the river to Ft. Ridge- 
ley where they met the others. Upon returning a- 
long the river, a camp was made on the south bank 
of the Lac qui Parle River until cabins could be built. 


The first thing was to clear and break the land 
for next year’s crops. The nearest flour mill at the 
time was at Redwood Falls. Mr. Jacobson had 
brought over 11 tons of flour and a supply of gro- 
ceries to last through the winter which proved to 
be a good thing as the winter was a severe one. 
Storms and drifts made it impossible to start out 
for any distant place. 


Mr. Jacobson was a dealer in machinery. 
There was also E. J. and J. F. Jacobson who came 
shortly afterwards. J. F. Jacobson served as the 
first justice of the town, performed the first mar- 
riage ceremony, served in the state legislature, as 
county treasurer, and also as Judge of Probate. 


Peter Simpson came in the year 1868. He was 
born in Norway in 1842 and came to this country 
in 1862. He served in the Civil War after which he 
went into the blacksmithing business in lowa. He 
came to Lac qui Parle County in 1868 and took a 
homestead near the present village. 


He served as sheriff, township and school of- 
ficer. His home was a dugout 12 by 14 ff. in aside 
hill. The preachers of the time were hitch-hikers 


and the Simpsons always made room for the 
preacher. Mrs. Simpson had told that although they 
were crowded in their dugout she managed by 
making a bed for him on the table. 


Rev. Thompson was the first preacher to con- 
duct services in this community. The first service 
was held in the grove on the Simpson farm. Mr. 
Simpson had taken time out to build a pulpit and 
benches of logs for the occasion. The musical in- 
strument used at this service was a Psalmodicon. 
This service led to the establishment of Our Sav- 
iours Church in Baxter which was later organized 
at one of the early homes established in Baxter. 


Two brothers, John and Daniel McQuire from 
Olmsted County settled in Riverside Township in 
1868. John served on the town board, village coun- 
cil and was Justice of Peace. He was along and took 
a very active part in the organization of the county 
and also of his township. He served in the state 
legislature. 


These early settlers wouldn’t find neighbors 
very close. They would sometimes travel 14 or 15 
miles before they came to anyone. Benson and 
Redwood Falls were the trading centers. With their 
oxen these trips couldn’t be made very quickly. 


The first child born in the county was Annie, a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Mills. The first mar- 
riage was D. P. Lester and Emma Herrgin in 1870. 
They had secured their license elsewhere because 
it was before the county was organized. The first 
death occurred in 1869. A Tore Christianson was 
killed by a stroke of lightning. 


Lac qui Parle County was organized in the 
spring of 1871. The territory had previously been 
a part of Redwood County. 


The first regular election in the territory was 
held at the Wm. M. Mills home. Browning Nichols, 
Frederic Ehlers and C. A. Anderson were chosen as 
the first three commissioners. The first commission- 
ers meeting was held at the office of Pearsall in 
the village. First County Officers elected were P. F. 
Jacobson, Treasurer; Laird, Surveyor; Grant, Audit- 
or; McQuire, Sheriff; Brown, Register of Deeds; 
Hater, Coroner; Tupper, County Superintendent, 
but he refused so Eli B. Mills was chosen to take 
his place; M. Cornell, assessor for the territory as 
townships weren't as yet organized. 

— Miss Inga Nordaune 


Life of A | etaer 7 OL lpesdtnsoh j eae 


| left my native country, 
Norway, in the year 1863 with 
my parents, three brothers and a 
one sister. We all felt very sad 
when the time came to leave 
Norway, the land where we had 
spent our happy childhood. | 
have many, many very pleasant 
memories from old Norway. 


We came over on a little sail 
boat, Wilhelm Tell, by name. 
Mother had made about 300 
pieces of “flatbread” which were 
24 inches in diameter. We had extra tubs to place 
this food in as we came on the ship. 


The trip was long and we had very good ap- 
petites. The ocean trip took seven weeks and three 
days. At this time such a trip can be made in a few 
days, and in a matter of a few hours by airplane. 


We landed in Quebec and had enough flat- 
bread left to last us for most of the summer. In 
Quebec | was taken sick with the climate fever and 
had to be taken to the Marine Hospital. | was left 
here all alone as the rest of the family went on to 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | was a very sick boy and 
not being able to speak a word of the English lan- 
guage, time was pretty long. | stayed in the hos- 
pital for six weeks and was very happy when | 
could leave to join the rest of my folks in Wiscon- 
sin. | had a few pennies in my pocket when | went 
on this journey. 


At this time the Civil War was going on, and 
about the worst of the battles were being fought 
just during these days. | joined my folks at Mil- 
waukee. 


Later, | went to Argyle, Wisconsin, where | 
met a strong, healthy, rose-cheeked Norwegian 
girl, Sara Knustadmarken, who had come over from 
Norway two years after | did. She later became 
my wife. 


My brother, Christian, father of Mrs. O. G. 
Dale, Madison, and | decided to get married on 
the same day. When the happy day arrived, we 
got into a lumber wagon and drove twenty miles 
to Monroe, the county seat, and were married by 
the judge in that town. 


We made our home in Wisconsin for fifteen 
years before we left for Minnesota. In the year of 
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1878 a few of us decided to try 
our luck in the far west. There 
were seven covered wagons in 
the party. The trip took us about 
three weeks. In the evening we 
would always make a big camp- 
fire that would light up the en- 
tire camp. The wagons were lin- 
ed up in a circle around the camo 
fire. Some would sleep in the 
wagons, especially the women 
and children, the rest right a- 
round the fire. A few had to be 


~ on the watch all hours of the night. 


Mother had her hands more than full trying 
to take care of all the children. Louis was just a 
small baby and did not seem to like to leave Wis- 
consin as he was cross most of the time. Sophie, 
the older girl, was good to help her, as she always 
had been, and tried to keep peace among the 
children. Charles was a lot of fun for the whole 
party. One reason was that he was so fat that when 
he was placed on his back, he was unable to get 
up again without help. The oldest boy, Peter, pick- 
ed up a stray dog, left by some other settlers. He 
kept him in the feed box and sat with him most of 
the time during the day. They became very good 
friends and were nearly always together. 


As we journeyed along, we found the people 
so different. One day we passed a very well built 
up farm with a fine windmill. | asked the man for 
water for our horses and for drinking purposes. He 
replied, “No, you can't have any.” A few hours la- 
ter we came to avery small place with a small 
pump. | asked again for water and the answer this 
time was, “Help yourselves, the well runs dry 
sometimes, but it will fill up again.” 


When the party had come as far as New Ulm, 
| was all out of money and | had to borrow $10.00 
from my sister, Bertha. My brother-in-law, Hans 
Johnson, was also without money so that | had to 
let him have one-half of this amount. 


We never traveled on Sundays, but camped 
and had devotional meetings. The last camp was 
at Hasrick near Granite Falls. Here some of the 
folks from Lac qui Parle met us. Among them were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Johnson, parents of Mrs. A. G. 
Smaagaard of Madison, and Jacob Jacobson with 
his fine team of spotted ponies. 


Early Monday morning we started for my 
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brother-in-law’s place, near the Lac qui Parle river. 
We arrived in good shape and were pleased to 
find good fishing near his home. 


Conditions were quite different at that time. 
When | started to look for a piece of land, | found 
that most of the good land had already been home- 
steaded so | bought a quarter section located about 
three miles from the other folks. 


| broke the-sod and built a shanty 14 by 16 
feet, covered the roof with the cover from the wa- 
gon. | made a bed so big that it could accommo- 
date all of us. A trunk that was brought over from 
Norway was used for a cupboard, and a box was 
used for a table. The children romped around so 
that it did not take long before the dirt floor in the 
house was tramped down hard and smooth. At 
this time every slough was filled with water and 
the mosquitoes were very bad. 


| broke about twenty-five acres on our farm. 
| had two teams of horses. | traded one horse for a 
land right and a little later another one for a cow. 


My big problem was how to make a living in 
this new country. We had no one to depend upon 
in those days, the only thing to do was to get out 
and make a living. | looked around for work and 
got a job in harvest with Guldbrand Peterson who 
lived about six miles from my farm. He was a fine 
man and paid me very good wages, $1.75 per day. 
After harvest and stacking were over | felt like a 
rich man and felt that | should build another house 
for my family. 


One bright November morning | started for 
Canby to make the necessary purchases. | was 
very happy and sang as the oxen went along the 
path. Before | reached Canby, however, conditions 
were changed; it began to rain and snow. The tra- 
veling was so slow that | was entirely soaked be- 
fore | reached Canby. When the lumber was load- 
ec, it was already quite dark. | went into Peter Er- 
ickson’s store and asked if | could sit by the fire 
and get warm. Around the stove were several 


drunk men so | became disgusted and weni out in- 


to the shed and slept beside my oxen. On my way 
home | passed a small furniture store. | called out 
to the owner, “Have you a cheap chair?” He re- 
plied that he had. | bought it and was on my way 
home again. 


| started to do the carpenter work witn very 
few tools. The house was to be 14 by 16 feet with 
an upstairs. We moved into the new house and 
were very happy. This was a very cold and stormy 
winter. All the wood we burned had to be hauled 


from the river, raw and green. The house had only 
the single wall. The inside was covered with steam 
much of the time. The foot of the bed was often 
frozen to the wall. 


Appleton was the town where we had to get 
our wheat ground into flour, but this winter the 
roads were so bad that we had to get some of our 
wheat ground by using the little coffee mill in our 
kitchen. At one time, | was out in a terrific storm 
and nearly froze to death, but came through with 
the help of kind, helpful neighbors and friends. 


One kind deed that | will never forget - | had 
traded with Hans Larson, father of Alfred and Os- 
car Larson in Madison, who had a store at Lac qui 
Parle Village. | had an account at this store and in 
the fall | sold my only pig and brought the money 
in there to pay my account. When the money was 
handed to Mr. Larson, he said, “Is this all the mon- 
ey you have?” | replied, “Yes, it is.” He quickly re- 
plied, “You better pay me only half of the bill and 
keep the rest of the money for yourself. You can 
pay me the rest later.” 


The next fall | bought one of the finest teams 
that | have ever had. Many times this team brought 
me home again in severe storms when the road 
could not be seen. Usually, when we went to mar- 
ket, three or four farmers would go in one party. 
Sometimes some of the men would get drunk. | 
would never join them in any drinking, so they 
would depend upon my team to find the road 
home even though the storm might be very heavy. 


The congregation that we joined had been or- 
ganized a short time before we came, by Pastor 
Utheim. The church building had only single wal!ls 
and the seats were boards nailed on tree stumps. 
The pulpit was a large grocery box covered with 
red cloth. As the services were few and far be- 
tween the neighbors would often gather for smal- 
ler meetings, known as “Opbyggelse”. At such 
meetings, the lady of the house always served din- 
ner. If our family could not attend these gather- 
ings, | would always read the Sunday’s Text out of 
our own books. 


During the next fall diptheria broke out in the 
neighborhood. Often two or three would die in 
the same home. Our young daughter, Clara, fif- 
teen months old died from this disease. A neigh- 
bor boy, Andrew Thompson, made a little casket 
from rough boards and painted it black. It was a 
very cold and stormy day when she was buried, 
but several good neighbors came over to be with 
us. A few men and | went over to the burial place 
(which is now at Mills grove). Mother could not go 
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as it was too cold. 


Sara, my wife, was a great help to me. She 
worked hard and saved everything that she possi- 
bly could. Besides the regular house work, she 
would spin and knit stockings and sell them at 50< 
per pair. She churned a lot of cream so as to get 
butter to sell at the store. 


People were very sociable in those times. We 
had many callers at our home. | remember at one 
time, just after | had the floor painted in our one 
and only room, three families came over from 
Watson to visit us. This was about an all day’s trip 
so they came to spend a couple of days with us. 
We all made the best of it and had a very fine 
time. 


The following summer we bought more cat- 
tle and also took care of some of the stock of our 
neighbors. | told our oldest boy, Peter, that if he 
would be good and take care of the cattle, he 
could go along with me to Montevideo in the fall. 
This, he thought, was quite a treat so he did the 
work very well. The day we were going to Monte 
happened to be very cold and stormy and | woke 
Peter early that morning and | said, “Probably you 
had better not go.” He felt so bad about this that | 
took him along anyway. The day turned out to be 
very cold and stormy and we nearly froze to death 
in the storm. 


As time went on | bought a little more land 
and added on to the house and the other build- 
ings. More people had come into the community 
and had begun to settle further west from our 
farm. A small store, post-office and blacksmith 
shop were now located about one-half a mile from 
our home. 


In the year 1884 the railroads came through 
and Dawson was founded. This location was three 
and one-half miles from our farm. The train came 
through Dawson for the first time on a Sunday. 
Quite a number of the neighbors gathered to see 
this important event. It finally came and stopped 
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so that all had a good chance to see the train. A 
little later one of the men was heard to remark, 
“Ja, just so they get it started again.” 


Later this same fall | took my four oldest chil- 
dren to Dawson. Here they took the train to Madi- 
son and | drove up to that town with horses. This 
was the way they had their first train ride. 


A schoolhouse had to be built. Up to this time 
school had been conducted at the different homes. 
One term was held in a sod house. Mrs. Wm. Lusk 
of Dawson was the first teacher. The lumber for 
the new school building was hauled from Monte- 
video. Later, | served as clerk in this district for 1] 
years. 


In those early days we were visited by ag- 
ents of all kinds - some good, some not so good. 
We bought our first sewing machine from one of 
them. This was quite a novelty and the neighbor- 
ing ladies came in to see the machine and to sew 
on it. 


Never will | forget the first time | drove to 
church in a new buggy. It was the first one in the 
neighborhood. The men gathered around to look 
it over so we nearly forgot to go to the service. 
One of the men remarked: ‘Ney, Ole, Ole, what 
have you done!” | felt so badly that | didn’t hear 
anything the minister said. 


_ As time went on and we got everything paid 
for on our farm and a little besides, we decided to 
move to Dawson so that we could take life a little 
more easy. We bought a little home in Dawson 
and moved in 1901. It was our good fortune to 
celebrate our Golden Wedding in this home with 
the presence of all the children, seven boys and 
three girls. 

In this home mother left us. It is my hope to 
stay here until | can go to meet her where we shall 
wait for the rest of the family to come one by one, 
and where we shall be together for all eternity. 

As related by: Ole Pederson Retrum, age 94 

Written by: Loren Thompson, Dist. 106 
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Finding A Homestead 


The three-legged iron kettle, the motto which read “The 
Lord Will Provide,” the tin candle holder, the skimmer and 
a crock, the blown glass vases, the shadow box picture 
frame, the coffee grinder, were all very interesting to see. 
The cheerfulness and interest, the willingness to share her 
experiences and knowledge of pioneer life made our inter- 
views most enjoyable. 

Mrs. Ida Simpson Kohr related to us many of the inter- 
esting experiences which her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Simpson, experienced as pioneer settlers in Lac qui Parle 
Township. 

At the close of the Civil War the Government handed 
out pemphlets to the soldiers, telling them of the wonderful 
prairie land out West, which they might have for almost 
nothing, just going out and living on it and after a few 
yecrs pay a small sum. They called it “Homesteading.” The 
pamphlets did not even hint at what it might mean to gs so 
far from civilization. 


Having crossed the Atlantic Ocean in a sail boat and 
having spent three years in the Civil War and being only 20 
yeers of age at time of discharge, “Homesteading” sounded 
like an adventure to Peter. By October 1868 he had con- 
vinced pretty Inger Olson that they could start out the fol- 
lowing spring and take a “Homestead.” His three years of 
army service could be deducted from the required time 
which it was necessary to live on the land before ‘Proving 
Ups 

In June 1869 the Government Trail guided them to a 
spot where nature provided wood, water and a sheltered 
side-hill, ideal for digging a dugout where the opening 
would be “out of the wind.” Since no one had gone before 
them, they had the choice of a “Homestead.” The Govern- 
ment trail crossed 
the Lac qui Parle 
River below - 
where the village 
was later built. 
Everyone was re- 
luctant to cross 
rivers, hence Pet- 
er turned the ox- 
en off to “haw.” 

Here they dug 
a dug-out for a 
home. The dugout 
was 9 x 10 feet, 
with one window made of oil paper gless 2 x 2 ft. The 
room wes dark without any of the conveniences which we 
just take for granted. Here Mrs. Simpson performed the 
khousehold tasks of a pioneer wife and mother. 


Experiences in the Pioneer Kitchen 


Several times a week the air would be filled with the 
tantalizing odor of bread baked in a stove which had been 
brought along in the covered wagon. Always she would re- 
member to save a piece of dough, the size of two fists, to 
serve as a starter for the next batch of bread. Sometimes a 
neighbor would find it necessary to borrow the starter. Al- 
ways the neighbor was prompt in returning this loan. 


The yeast we can buy at the grocery store has done 
eway with the need for saving the starter. 

Many of the pioneers had three animals with them: a 
teem of oxen and a cow. The cow provided them with milk 
vihich they kept in crocks. A skimmer was used to separate 
the milk from the cream. 

The creem was churned into butter by means of a twirler. 
After the butter had been formed the buttermilk was either 


used for drinking or making cheese and mush. Primost was 
one of the favorite by-products of milk. 


Flatbread was commonly made in great quantities in the 
spring and stored and eaten throughout the summer. A fav- 
orite dish was to crumble flatbread into a bowl of milk and 
presto! There you had a kind of cereal - perhaps the first 
wheat-flakes or corn-flakes. 


Waffle irons had been brought along and often waffles 
or pancakes were a four o’clock meal with supper at eight 
o'clock. 


As they had not brought chickens along from their for- 
mer home, the eggs for the first year or two had to be tak- 
en from the nests of birds such as prairie chickens or ducks. 
These birds also helped fill the need for meat. 


When preserving time came, gooseberries would be 
scalded and poured into a jug with a corn cob for a cork. 
Other fruits they had available were wild strawberries. Mrs. 
Kohr remembers having picked half a pail of them ata time. 


The wild grapes were often stored in large five gallon 
crocks. First a layer of grapes was put in, then a layer of 
sugar and so forth until the jar was filled. Mrs. Kohr liked 
to be asked by her mother to get a bowl full of grapes for 
a pie. She liked to drink some of the sweetened juice with- 
out her mother’s knowledge! 


It was a real occasion when the time arrived for that 
trip to town! The very first trips had to be made to New 
Ulm. Before long they could get the necessary supplies at 
Benson. On the grocery list you would have seen these it- 
ems: salt, soda, brown sugar, green coffee berries, and chic- 
kory. These articles were not put up in paper bags. Instead 
the grocer folded paper to make the best beg or contziner 
thet he could. 


The green coffee berries were roasted at home. A small 
amount wes ground each time coffee was wanted. 


Cinnamon berk and nutmeg were the common season- 
ings. Nutmeg was kept in a special grater which hung with 
the other kitchen utensils. 


The only sugar which they hed was brown sugar. From 
this they made their loaf sugar. They put water and sugar on 
the stove to boil. Then they poured it on a flat plate. Later 
they would break the hardened sugar into pieces. 


One of the most popular foods was cheese. For many 
kinds of cheese rennet was necessary. To get a rennet bag, 
Mr. Simpson would let a three-day-old calf have its meal, 
then after two hours he would butcher the calf. The calf’s 
stomech would be saved and used es the rennet bag. The 
rennet bag moved from one house to another as cheese was 
being made in the spring. Each neighbor dried the bag care- 
fully and had it ready for the next one who wanted to make 
cheese. Then when cheese making time came again another 
neighbor would kill a calf and this new rennet would be 
shared. 


Making a light-textured, lovely cake was a problem. If 
one had not measured carefully the cake would taste soda 
and be of a yellowish color. They had no baking powder as 
we have today. 


In the early pioneer days there was no serving of spec- 
ial food to guests. Each one had only simple foods available. 
So all who ceme to eat a meal gladly shared what there was 
to eat. Mush, dried or smoked fish, sometimes beef, flat- 
bread and buttermilk, often made up the menu. 


Can you imagine a beautiful birthday cake shaped like 
a besket complete with a new handle and trimmed with the 
appropriate birthday message? Gunner Bonrud was a baker 
by profession. He had carried with him in his covered wag- 
on the molds for these beautiful sponge cakes. Fortunate in- 
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deed were receivers of tnese cakes. Many people of today 
have heard of the fame of these cakes. 


Social Life of the Pioneers 


The social life of the neighborhood was an outgrowth of 
their needs for a necessary article or the need of help for 
some work. Borrowing things such as onions for flavoring 
the soup, or starter for making bread, or the rennet bag for 
the making of cheese took you over to the neighbor's house. 
Usually you would stay to visit for awhile. 

As you visited you found out that next week a pastor 
would be in the neighborhood, or some other news of in- 
terest. Can you imagine no newspapers or a radio to keep 
you posted on either the neighborhood or news of the dis- 
tant places? 

The singing school was of great interest to everyone in 
the neighborhood. At one of these meetings Mrs. Kohr and 
a friend were to entertain the visitors by acting out a little 
play. There had to be a boy and a girl in the play. When 
she came in dressed as a boy, both the girls were almost 
thrown out. People were greatly offended by the one girl 
having dressed as a boy. After some explaining they were 
allowed to continue the play. When the program was over, 
people visited together for awhile before they started for 
home. 


A Pioneer Funeral 


“A friend in need is a friend indeed.” This was indeed 
true of Hans Borgendale. When a death occured in a family, 
word was sent to him and he immediately set to work to 
build a coffin. He always kept on hand boards, which could 
be used for this purpose. 

While Mr. Borgendale was making the coffin, other 
neighbors would go to the Baxter Church cemetery to dig 
the grave. The women would dip cloths in a salt-peter solu- 
tion to wash the body of the deceased. The salt peter would 
act as a preservative. The women would also make a white 
gown called a “shroud” to be worn as a burial gown. Some- 
times the shroud was trimmed with small black bows. 

On the day of the funeral many of those who came 
would have to eat dinner at the home of the deceased. The 
family usually prepared pig or calf meat and potatoes while 
the others brought the “trimmings” for the dinner. That is, 
cake, lefse, or whatever else they could bring. 


The casket which Mr. Borgendale had made was shaped 
narrower at one end than at the other end. It had a cover 
which was fastened with screws. Many of the first funerals 
at Baxter Church made ues of these caskets. 


Early Pioneer Clothing 


With our well stocked closets of today and the ease with 
which we can buy a dress for sister or trousers for brother 
and socks for dad, it is difficult for us to picture Our moth- 
ers at work spinning, knitting, and sewing by hand for a 
family. 

When stocking were worn out new heels were knitted 
in. One man, it is said, knitted his own woolen underwear 
as he herded his cattle. 

Preparing the wool for a useful article of clothing was 
indeed a chore. First of all, one had to keep sheep, and 
watch them carefully as there were no fences. Then came 
the job of shearing, washing, carding and spinning. A job 
which was disliked by all the children was the holding of 
the skein so a ball could be rolled. 


The Germans often took the fleece and spun without 
washing or carding the wool. This gave a much stronger 
thread as it had not been broken off. Clothing was made 
entirely by hand until Mrs. Simpson bought the first sewing 
machine in the county. Many were the times when a neigh- 
bor brought some of her sewing to be done on the machine. 

Mrs. Kohr still has this early sewing machine. The re- 
pairing of shoes was another of their problems. A traveling 
shoe-maker moved about the neighborhood. He stayed at a 
home until he had repaired as many pairs of shoes as need- 
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ed. There were no rubbers or overshoes - hence the boot- 
jack was usually hung by the wood box behind the stove. 
After the removal of the boots, they were usually rubbed 
with oil or grease of some sort, and kept handy under the 
stove. 

Bootjacks were made out of a piece of board or a crotch 
of a tree suitable for the purpose. Later some were made, 
to be sold, out of metal. 


The First Church Services 


Some of the first services of the Baxter Church were 
held out of doors. Mr. Simpson chopped down trees for the 
log house he was planning. The members sat on the logs. 
With the logs he made a pulpit for the minister. 


When winter came they took turns having the church 
services in their homes. Of course, since they did not have 
a permanent pastor it was not often that they could meet in 
the winter. The pastor, when he did come, would spend the 
night at one of the homes. The first time he stayed with the 
Simpsons, he had to sleep on the table as there was so little 
room in the dugout. A mosquito netting was hung on the 
ceiling above him so that woodticks would not fall on him 
as he slept. 

The first pastor was a Rev. Thompson. 


Household Duties 


The making of candles was one of the important duties 
performed at home by the pioneer women and children. 
Beef tallow was saved. When they had time, strings were 
fitted into the candle forms. It was very difficult to get the 
strings fastened as the string was coarse. The warm tallow 
was poured into the forms and left to harden over night. If 
the candles had hardened too much, they would crack when 
taken out. 

Often during the winter evenings women pieced quilts 
by the candlelight. The young girls enjoyed helping, too. 

The men just whittled and talked. The small shavings 
were useful in starting a fire in the morning. Keeping the 
steel knives and forks polished was indeed a real chore. Any 
good housewife would see to it that she polished her forks, 
knives, and spoons every day. The scouring powder came 
from a red brick and was kept in a box which hung out of 
sight behind the stove. 

One day while the Simpson family were eating their din- 
ner a guest came. So Mrs. Simpson handed a knife, fork and 
spoon to Mrs. Kohr. It was passed under the table to her and 
she ran out and scoured them for the guest. You just didn’t 
expect company to eat with knives and forks that had not 
been polished that day. Eating with the fork had not be- 
come the style as yet. 

The making of rugs was both an enjoyable passtime and 
necessary. Rags were saved and saved. If one did not have 
enough rags for the woven rugs one could borrow some 
from a neighbor. It was the fashion to make enough yards 
of woven rugs on a loom to cover your front room floor. 

Mrs. Berit Brettingen had a loom which many of the 
neighbors borrowed. Mrs. Brettingen went along and show- 
ed the women how to set up and run the loom. After they 
had learned she returned home. 


To get the colors needed for an attractive rug, red sum- 
ac, bark, and berries were used as dyes. Often stockings and 
other knitted articles were unraveled and made into hooked 
rugs. 


Starting A New Hobby 


Many times | wished | had a hobby that was really 
worthwhile and of lasting interest. After Mrs. Kohr had 
shown us the beautiful old vases, the shadow box picture 
frame, the motto and some old dishes it gave me an idea. 
Perhaps, | too, could help save some of the past for the fut- 
ure. If | looked carefully at an old dish, motto, vase, etc. be- 
fore it is discarded, | might have found a valuable addition 
to my collection. 

The shadow box picture frame we saw impressed us 
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very much. It was trimmed on the outer edge with a row of 
corn, then grape vines, and dried grapes were mounted on 
with glue and putty. Around the inner edge of the frame 
two rows of flax had been flued. Inside of the shadow box- 
es were flowers made of woolen yarn, feathers, or of hair. 


An old candle holder made of tin had a shaft which ele- 
vated the candle either up or down. 


Old mottoes done in yarn of various colors were shown 
to us. Hardly a home in pioneer days was without a motto. 
The one Mrs. Kohr had hanging above the mantle had these 
mottoes on it, “The Lord Will Provide.” Many had “God Bless 
Our Home” worked out beautifully. 


On several old vases we could see where the glass blow- 
er had twisted the glass as he finished blowing. 


Indian Experiences 


“All's well that ends well” so we have often heard. But 
this experience was indeed terrifying at the time. 


Mr. Praul, a bachelor, tiving to the west of the Peter 
Simpson home, had just spent the evening there. Mrs. Simp- 
son did his washing and ironing, baked bread and churned 
butter for him, also. 


Mr. Praul had said goodnight and started for his home. 
All of a sudden he came dashing back into the house, snuf- 
fed out the candle and said, “The Indians are coming!” 


Mr. Simpson grabbed what he thought was a coat from 
the well. Later when he wished to put on his coat he discov- 
ered that he had grebbed a pair of trousers by mistake. Mrs. 
Simpson wrapped up the baby, Dan, and they hurried over 
to the neighbors. 


At the Johnsons they stopped long enough to harness 
the oxen and soon were on their way again. As they moved 
along they warned others along the route. Soon a number 
of families were gathered at the Anderson home in Baxter. 
It was decided that they should all spend the night there. 
thea, if necessery, they would <tcrt out for Fort kidgely in 
the morning. 


Several men were to guard the house for the night. To- 
ward morning several other men went out to relieve the 
guerds. To their surprise the guards were sleeping peace- 
fully. This was a joke among the men for many years after.. 


A day later they returned to their homes and never again 


did they have such a scare. 
— Miss Ruth Heieren, Teacher, & Pupils from Dist. 15 


History of olog EL es WSuilt in 1S7] 


To our forefathers, the Ole Kivley family, we owe a 
great heritage. It was in the early days when trains, Cars, 


electricity, central heating systems, modern machinery and 
other conveniences were unheard of that the Kivley family 
(father, mother, five boys, two girls) made the trip from De- 
corah, lowa to settle in this community. The family had, in 
addition to the necessary household equipment and simpie 
farm machinery, cattle with them, which had to be guided 
each day. The trip took three weeks. 


The site the family uncle had picked out previously was 
chosen with two requisites in mind — woods and water. 
Some lands were easier to farm because they were less sto- 
ny and hilly, but wood and water supplied the two firsts for 
self-preservation. Logs were purchased from the father of 
Hollis Johnson of District 2. These logs made the first two- 
story log structure in which the family lived. While the 
house wes being erected, the family lived in two covered 
wagons in which the trip had been made from lowa. 


Their methods of livelihood made them hardy, more en- 
terprising, and more interdependent on one another than 
modern day living. All food was baked and prepared at 
home, butter was churned, hogs butchered and salted down, 
clothes were homemade, stocking hand-knit, bedding was 
made of home-type materials, such as corn husk mattresses, 
etc. To live the life demanded of them required unexpected 
reserves of energy. ingenuity and courage. One example 
wes the water supply. The women carried water from across 
the river and up to the opposite hill where a spring flowed 
freely. Another example of hardship was the big flood of 
1881 when a granary was washed away with most of the 


yeer’s supply of grain in it. Only a few sacks of feed were 
saved. 

The closest school was in Lac qui Parle Village. School 
was held in the present schoolhouse. Previous to that it was 
held in a store in the village. Classes were large, lessons 
were well-leerned end usually taught by a man teacher. 


A church was not built until later years. Previous to that 
church gatherings were held at tne Simpson woods. Several 
children were confirmed in the open air church. 


Recreation was, of course, limited to simple pleasures 
sucn ~s house perties, little celebrations such as weddings, 
births, etc. Perhaps the most outstanding pleasure was se- 
cured when travelers ceme by on their way to Benson to 
grind wheat and corn for food. Benson was the nearest rail- 
road center. To cross the Lec qui Parle River the horses had 
to ford the river. A ferry transported horses and wagons 
ecross the Minnesota River. 


Although the Kivley tarm served as a mecca for travel- 
ers and houseguests and housed a big family, only two chil- 
dren were born there. Ralph Kivley, son of Gilbert Kivley, 
was born in 1882. Orville Hagen, grandson of Helgo Kivley 
was born in 1933. One of the original Kivleys lives in Wat- 
son. Peter is his name. He was a baby when the family 
ceme here. He is 87 and lives alone. He enjoys TV, reading 
and visiting friends. 


The log house was demolished in 1937 to make room 
for a road between Lac qui Parle Lake and the Lac qui Perle 
Dam. Part of the house was moved to the Historical Building 
at the State Capitol grounds where it is a pioneer room. 

— District 2: Information from Mrs. Charley Hagen 
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Carly History of povidkenes Township 


As Told By George Lund 


As a little boy of three years, George Lund 
came with his parents from Carver County, Minne- 
sota. He rode in a lumber wagon driven by P. J. 
Johnson. Sheep were transported in the wagon 
and the cattle followed behind. 


In the year of 1877, Lac qui Parle was open- 
ed to homesteaders. At this time the townships of 
Providence and Maxwell in Lac qui Parle and Osh- 
kosh in Yellow Medicine County were settled. 


In the spring of 1878, Mr. Lund’s parents 
made the 160 mile trip in about a week. His sister, 
Helen, came but his other sisters remained until a 
later date. The route on which they traveled is 
about where Highway 212 is today. Their good 
friend, John Dalgren, helped them build their 
home. Their first home was a dugout. When it 
rained there would be water and mud on the 
floor. Later they built a sodhouse which extended 
four feet into the ground. It was banked with sod 
and had a shingle roof. This was somewhat better 
than the dugout - although much like it in many 
ways. These homes were warm in winter and cool 
in summer but dark and dreary at best. Often liz- 
ards and snakes would come in. 


Most of the barns were dugouts with walls of 
sod and hay or straw for roofs. Many of them re- 
sembled strawsheds. Mr. Lund could remember 
only one barn made of lumber in those early days. 
It was painted red and was owned by Gustav 
Johnson. Because of the barn, Mr. Johnson got the 
name “Red Barn” Johnson. This barn can still be 
seen in Providence in its original place. 


That first spring they broke what ground they 
could and planted corn, potatoes, pumpkins, and 
rutabagas. In planting, they made a hole with an 
axe or hoe and dropped the seed in. Some of their 
seed was broadcast. Their first drag was a home- 
made affair pulled by oxen. Their hay and grain 
was cut with a scythe and made into bundles by 
hand. In 1880, they brought a combination reaper 
and mower which put the grain in bundle-sized 
piles. In 1882 they had their first wire binder and 
in 1884 their first twine binder. 


Oxen were the only power these early pio- 
neers had. The only feed they received was grass 
and hay. Most of the oxen were very well-trained 
and obedient to command. They had a yoke plac- 
ed over their necks to which the pole of the wag- 
on was extended. They responded readily to the 
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command “Gee” (left) and “Haw” (right). These 
oxen knew some tricks too. One of these was to 
lean to the right and pull the plow out of the fur- 
row. In later days, the horses took their place. 


Mr. Lund did many tasks which we would 
consider very difficult today if we were to do 
them. He has walked behind a 14-inch plow bare- 
foot all day, planted corn by hand, hoed corn 
fields, guided a one-horse cultivator up and down 
the corn rows, and herded cattle. 


To these early people, fuel was always a 
prob!em. There were no trees and little prairie 
brush along the creeks. Most of their fuels consist- 
ed of long slough grass*made into twists. Straw 
was used in emergency. Mr. Lund has twisted 
much of this slough grass and hay. 


He remembers the year 1880 as the Big Snow 
Winter. His father has pastured other neighbors’ 
cattle for the summer. They were supposed to 
come for their cattle by October 15; the end of the 
herding season. Some of the neighbors had not 
come for their cattle yet when a terrible blizzard 
started on October 15th. The cattle broke out of 
the corral and went with the storm. Few of the 
cattle were found alive and dead cattle were 
found as far as five miles south of the Lund farm. 
Winter continued in all severity from then on. The 
windows of their home were covered. It was ten 
feet downward to the door of their sod home. On 
the level snow reached to the top of the haystacks. 
They ran out of fuel and had to burn straw. During 
those long winter days the sound of the coffee 
mill was heard often as wheat was ground into 
flour. They really had whole wheat bread and 
were they ever glad to get white bread again in 
the spring! 

Winter continued until April of the next year 
in the year of the BIG SNOW WINTER. On the 19th 
of April, the river broke up and all the land east of 
the Lund homestead was flooded. It has been said 
on good authority that the town site of Dawson 
was covered at that time. The town had not then 
been started. It was 10 to 15 miles to the nearest 
town and very slow going by ox team. Canby was 
the nearest town for these settlers. Their first post- 
office was in the John Breberg home. After 1884 
it was located in Dawson. 


In the year 1879 the township was organized 
and George Lund’s father suggested the name of 
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Providence. It was decided to designate every sec- 
tion line as a road. The first year the settlers were 
here the Nordah! Church was organized. It was 
the original Augustana Synod. The A. J. Winding- 
stad home is found here today and the original 
church is now the Providence Town Hall. This 
church was organized in the Jacob Dalgren home. 

The Providence Valley Church was. started 
two and one-half miles south of Nordahl. This is 
where the church is found today. In 1884 these 
two churches united and adopted the name of 
Providence Valley. The school district was started 
in 1880. It was held in homes at first. There were 
no grades and the benchs were of rough lumber. 
There would be 25 to 30 pupils in a 16 x 18 foot 
room. Young bachelors and young girls composed 
most of the students plus three little boys of whicn 
George Lund was one. He got off to a poor start at 
school as he was put on the floor the first day for 
not knowing his lesson. Among these early pupils 
were Noach Svenson, Peter Bjornberg, and Frank 
Swenson. 

Later the school was located one-half mile 
west of the Providence Store. This is where District 


No. 38 is located today. Mr. Lund had the honor 
of being the first child punished in this school, al- 
sO. 

Their social life was far from dull. Neighbors 
would use their lumber wagons and visit their 
friends for parties and get-to-gethers. Travel by 
foot was common and often outside of the church 
were parked many oxen and hay racks. We liked 
Mr. Lund’s description of the automobile. He cal- 
led it “the modern showcase.” He said fellows had 
just as good luck with girls then as was proven by 
the fact that there was a wedding the first year the 
settlers were here. These people were Jacob Dal- 
gren and Emma Johnson. Mr. Lund said he remem- 
bered so well how they danced at that wedding. 

Mr. Lund told us so many interesting things 
such as the big snow storm of 1888. He has seen 
many changes; prairies changed to fields, sod 
houses to wooden homes, candles to electric lights, 
power machinery in place of oxen. We want to 
thank him sincerely for his information, hoping it 
proved as interesting to tell it as it was to listen. 

— Pupils of Dist. 61 and Miss Delores Hoyles, 

Teacher 
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Our interview 
with Mrs. Shellen- 
berger was espec- 
ially interesting to 
us in District No 
10 because of the 
locality in which 
her early history 
was centered. Mrs. 
Shellenberger’s birthplace wes about three-fourth’s of a mile 
scutheast of our school house on the farm owned now by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Poppe. Her father, Mr. Castor, came from 
Lefeuer, Minnesota, LeSeuer County. 


Mr. Castor farmed with horses, using wooden plows. 
Grain was harvested with a wire reaper at first. When the 
cattle started dying from wire poisoning, they started using 
twine. They threshed with a horsepower threshing machine. 
They used 10 and 12 horses which moved in a circle, propel- 
ling a tumbling rod which ran the separator. 


Mrs. Shellenberger remembers the first school house - as 
a sod house across the creek. However, her first school was 
a frame building with a window in the north and south and 
a door in the east. All of the benches and desks were home- 
made, on one side of the schoolroom. In the center stood a 
long wood stove which burned three feet cord lengths. Af- 
ter finishing the eighth grade, she attended Western Minne- 
sota Seminary, later Windom College, for three or four 
terms. Most of her teachers were school masters. 


Since their farm was near the river, this made a good 
place for Indian encampments. The Indians were very friend- 
ly, however. 

The winters were very severe and the blizzard of 18890 


was the most memorable. Her father had gone to Benson, 
the nearest town for supplies. It always took two days, and 


when he was coming home a blizzard ceme up and he was 
lost. He knew he’d never find the way so he tied the reins, 
to let the horses go and he huddled down in the wagon box 
under a fur robe. When the horses stopped, their noses were 
touching the farm house! Mrs. Shellenberger also remember- 
ed a Mr. Starkness who had frozen his legs so badly that 
they were amputated above the knees. He later became an 
assessor and she would see him walking on his stubs. 

During the long winter the girls did all of the family 
knitting, making soap and candles. Mrs. Shellenberger show- 
ed us the candle forms her mother used. The candles were 
made from sheep tallow. They saved their wood ashes in a 
wooden barrel to be used in making lye. This lye was made 
into a gray, hard soap. 

Mrs. Shellenberger’s mother used to raise hops. They 
were dried and cooked to make yeast. This was used with 
cornmeal to make bread. They had both dark and white 
bread. 


At that time there were no churches so services were 
conducted at the homes. The minister came out twice a year 
and always stayed at Castor’s as they were the only ones 
with a guest room. At this time all of the babies were bap- 
tized, too. 

The children had the chance to go to town once a year. 
They went across the river on a ferry. There were few stores 
in Montevideo, but the Old Mill was in operation. The wheat 
was taken there and ground into flour. 


We enjoyed our interview immensely, in particular the 
things shown to us. We saw our first tin-type pictures, pic- 
tures over 7O years old with solid head frames, an auto- 
graph book with autographs from 1875, candle forms, and 
other things. 

We'd like to thank Mrs. Shellenberger for this fascinat- 
ing interview. 

— Mrs. Florence Jorgenson, teacher and pupils from Dist. 10 
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Grandma Sina Huc- 
kle arrived in Apple- 
ton in the early spring 
of 1882 on the Mil- 
waukee Railroad. At 
this time the Great 
Northern Railroad had 
not been built. Grand- 
ma was five years old 
and with her were her 
parents and 11 broth- 
ers and sisters. 

This was the spring 
after the winter of the 
“Big Snow’’. Because 
of the abundant melt- 
ing snow all bridges 
across the Minnesota 
River in this vicinity 
had been washed out. 
A man from Appleton 
had built a ferry to be 
used to cross the riv- 


er. 


Our great grandpa hired a man from Appleion with a team and lumber 
wagon to take them to grandma’s uncle’s farm near Bellingham. The horses 
were unhitched and the wagon was pushed by hand onto the ferry. The 
horses were ther tied to the wagon wheels. All of the family then board- 
ed the ferry to cross to the west bank of the Minnesota River. 


Because of the baggage and the small wagon, great grandma and the 
girls rode on the baggage while great grandpa and the boys walked the 
16 miles behind the wagon. The horses walked faster and left the men 
about four miles behind as they reached a creek east of Bellingham. 


This creek had to be forded. While the man was driving through the 
creek the wagon got hung up on a iarge rock underneath the water. It 
was a light team of horses and they were unable to pull the wagon loose. 
Grandma and the girls sat there until the rest of the family arrived on 
foot. The boys all waded waist deep into the icy water and helped push 
and |.ft cn the wagon so that the horses were able to pull the wagon ou. 


They reached Grandma’s uncle’s farm where all fourteen stayed in a 
shack that had no floor, until great grandpa was able to haul lumber from 
Agepleton to build a house. 


Great grandpa bousht a team of horses wh.le most of the Norwegian 
neighbors only had oxen. He a!so bought two cows at $30 apiece from a 
farmer near Artichoke. 


Grardma told us that their neighbors had mostly sod houses. Most of 
these neighbors had been settlers at Watson. There was no church, but a 
min.sier came to a schoolhouse about once a month to hold services. 


The only trees to be had were along the Minnesota River. Therefore 
grandma helped twist hay to be used for fuel. She liked to do this better 
than knit, although the coarse hay caused sore hands. 


Grandma went to school six months a year. She would go three months 
in the fall and three months in the spring. 


When grandma was nine years old, another bad blizzard came in Feb- 


ruary. Her sister became very ill. Her brother went to Appleton on skiis to 
cet the doctor. Because of the deep snow the doctor couldn’t come. All of 
the family became slightly ill. In the spring, after the snow had melted, 


the doctor came out and found that grandma’s sister had typhoid fever. 
She was given medicine and soon recovered. 


One of grandma’s older brothers lived on a farm two miles to the south 
of us. The day before the blizzard, he had gone on business to Madison. 
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This was a long trip and therefore great grandpa and two of grandma’s 
brothers took the team of horses and the bobsled to do his chores. While 
they were coming home the blizzard struck. They were unable to see their 
way so they turned the horses loose, tipped over the wagon box, crawled 
into it, and wrapped themselves in robes. They had to remain in the wag- 
on box that afternoon and all night. The next afternoon the blizzard let up 
enough so they could walk home. 


Grandina had sheep frem which they sheared the wool. Later they 
combed and carded it and spun it. Underwear and mittens were the chief 
articles made from the wool. 


For entertainment the neighbors gathered for house parties. The mouth 
organ was the most ccmmon musical instrument. Later on the fiddle took 
its place. If no musician could be present, the evening was spent in sing- 
ing. Bread, butter, and coffee were served to all guests for lunches. Cakes 
and pies were unheard of. 


Th cnly holiday of apparent importance was Christmas. Great Grandpa 
would go to Appleton a day or two before and come home with a bag of 
candy and a deck of cards. 


Whenever they would go to Appleton they would get their mail. This 
may have averaged about once a month. 


Very plain Indian trails were to be seen. Arrowheads were found in 
the garden. Buffalo rings were also common, These were tall grass grow- 
ing in circles where the buffalo had slept at night in this formation to 
project their calves. The manure had caused this prairie grass to grow tal- 
ler. 


Every fall the dreaded prairie fires would sweep the land. The appear- 
ance of the wolves along creeks would be the first sign of oncoming fires 
because the fires first were started on the lands northwest and would 
sweep to the southeast. For protection two strips were plowed around the 
farm yard. On a quiet day the whole family would help burn the prairie 
-te:ween the plowed strips to make a fire-break. 


Back setting for the flax crop required much hard work. Wheat, Indian 
corn, and rutabagas were the chief crops. The grain was sacked because 
the wagon boxes were not tight enough. The thresh machines were power- 
ed by horses. Grandma’s binder used wire instead of twine for tying the 
bundles. 


Land was bought for about a dollar an acre. A carpenter built a new 
house which was 16 feet wide and 24 feet long. This seemed like a man- 
sion because mest everyone referred to it as ‘‘The Big White House on the 
Hill’. This was grouted. That is, in between the walls a mixture of clay 
and line was put for insulation. Grandma said that no windstorm ever 
shook this house. 


No canning was done. The mea’s were preserved by salting and dry- 
ing. A pig for butchering could be bought for about a dollar. Dried fruit 
could be purchased in Appleton. 


A few pack peddlers would travel through on foot during the summer. 

Two railroad compan:es started building railroad grades west of Apple- 
ten. One went bankrupt and the Great Northern completed its work. That 
is why we can still see today the old railroad grades near Bellingham. 
Grandma told us that some neighbors lost a lot of money by contracting 
for work for the railroad that went bankrupt. These railroad grades were 
built with hand scrapers and plows. 


There were no fences so the cows were picketed out on rodes. All pails 
were made of wood. The well was hand dug and the water was bucketed 
to the surface. 


Grandma was 80 years old February 6, 1957, the day of the interview. 


— District 103, Joan and Robert Huckle 
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The first family in Lec qui Parle came in 1868. They 
were Mr. and Mrs. Nash. Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Chalmers came 
in 1869. Mr. James Chalmers was born in 1874 in Lac qui 
Parle Village. He had five sisters and three brothers. His fa- 
ther wes the first merchant in the county. He had a grocery 
store. Later he was a photographer and his studio is still used 
by his son and 
grandson. He re- 
calls the squabble < 
over the county 
seat. Two cities - 
Williamsburg and 
Lac qui Parle - 
wanted the coun- 
ty seat. Lac qui 
Parle got the 
county seat. Wil- 
liamsburg ceased 
to exist after it 
lost the county 
seat. It was nam- | 
ed after William 
Mills. eee = 

Madison was lig 
started in 1884 when the railroad came through. Before this 
part of the county was nothing but prairie. The first store in 
Madison was the Knute Nordgaarden store. The government 
of Madison was a village council with three members. One 
member was the president. The names of the village officers 
ére carved on a bell now hanging in the city hall. 


Madison had many fires. Only five buildings on main 
street today were not burned. When the fire bell rang ev- 
erybody ran to the fire house to help pull the hand-drawn 
fire wegon to fight the fires. Water was gotten from wells 
on the north side of the present Jackson’s Store and near the 
present Peterson’s Hardware Store. 


In 1873 the grasshoppers came and did much damage. 
This resulted in the panic of 1873. Many snowstorms came 
and all communication with the outside world was cut off. 
At one time the people were without a word from anywhere 
for six weeks. Wheat and oats were the two main crops. 
They had to bring their wheat to Appleton to have it made 
into flour. This was quite a distance for them to travel. The 
only way to buy coffee was to buy green beans and roast 
end grind them and make coffee. Washing clothes was done 
by hand. The soap was all home-made. Benson was the near- 
est town and most of the supplies had to be purchased there. 


Some of Mr. Chalmers jobs as a boy were to carry in 
snow end mett it for the Saturday baths; chop and haul in 
wood for the cook stove and many other things. When Mr. 
Chalmers went to school they learned their letters first. 
Sletes were used instead of paper and pencil. They were 
promoted by readers. After completing six readers, grade 
school was finished. 


For amusement baseball was played. They also had hus- 
king bees, quilting bees, and singing bees. Some of the 
songs that were sung were Aunt Dinah, Long Long Ago, and 
Camptown Races. 

In 1903 he married Anna Bauler who came to this coun- 
ty in 1898. They had three children: Kenneth, who lives in 
Madison; Donald, who lives in Merango, Hlinois; and James 
Jr., who lives in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. Mr. Chalmers 
joined the National Guard in 1908; he was a first lieutenant. 
Mr. Chalmers also served his country during the Spanish- 
American War. In 1912 Mr. Chalmers got his first car, a Mo- 
del T Ford. Mr. James Chalmers is one of the oldest settlers 
in Lec qui Parle County. 


— Pupils of District 49 & Mrs. Florence Newton, Teacher 
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Oe Jaco Agre Family 


Jacob Agre, 
father of Ole J. 
Agre, came to Fill- 
more County, 
Minnesota, at the 
age of 19 in 1866. 
He worked on a 
farm during the 
summer months, 
and in a_ lumber 


and lived in that 
community for about three years. In 1869 he was married 
to Randie Olson and moved to Lac qui Parle County the 
same year by ox team. They settled on a tree claim in Bax- 
ter Township where they built a sod house and stable. This 
farm is the first farm northeast of present Baxter Town Hall. 
Later they moved to Lac qui Parle Village where Mr. Agre 
worked as a grocery clerk at Larson & Philant’s Store for a 
time. Later he was engaged in the liquor business; but dis- 
liking this, moved to Canby to engage in general store bus- 
iness in partnership with Sam Swenson. After a time his lik- 
ing for farming brought him back to his claim in Baxter 
Township where the sod house and stable still stood. He 
purchased a cow and his first team of horses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Agre endured many hardships. On their way from Fillmore 
County to Lac qui Parle, while crossing the Root River near 
Waseca, one ox fell off the edge of the bridge and was 
hanging in the water. Mr. Agre, to release the fallen ox, cut 
the yoke with an axe. The ox swam to shore and was saved. 
They cut wood for fuel by the Minnesota River and hauled 
it home with the oxen since oxen could draw larger loads 
than horses. On one such trip they were caught in a bad 
snowstorm. The oxen found the way home. The house and 
stable were covered with snow and the oxen fell through 
the straw roof of the stable. Mr. Agre found his way to the 
house. This storm continued for three days. To add to the 
winter hardships the grasshoppers three years in succession 
destroyed their crops. Money was scarce and often their food 
consisted of mush made from waiter, flour and a little sugar. 
Mr. Agre brought wheat to the nearest flour mill located at 
Benson which was a three-day trip. 


Several years later the Agres filed on a homestead in 
Ten Mile Lake Township, where Richard Agre is the present 
owner. In this community they were neighbors to Fred Kien- 
ast, Conrad Ruff and Hans O. Lukken. These pioneers were 
interested and active in building the community. They help- 
ed to organize the Lutheran Church at Baxter and were Char- 
ter members of the Trinity Church at Boyd. The Baxter church 
is over 75 years old. Before the church was built, services 
were held in the various homes. The Rev. Reau walked to 
Boyd from Watson to conduct services every three or four 
weeks. There were about 15 or 20 families, mostly of Scan- 
dinavian and German descent. 


The Trinity Lutheran Church, over fifty years old, was 
located a half mile west of Boyd, where the cemetery is 
now located. 


Jacob Agre helped to organize School District No. 68 in 
1884 and served as clerk of the district for 12 years. Besides 
farming, Mr. Agre supplemented his income by custom 
threshing and by raising horses. He planted a large orchard 
and for many years sold apples to a firm in Watertown, 
South Daktota. 


Twelve children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Agre; 
four girls and eight boys. 


—Mrs. J. O. Hembre, teacher & pupils of Dist. 68 - 1949-50 
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A. J. Olson, our Judge of Probate, was born 
three miles east of Dawson. He was the only boy 
in the family, but he had three sisters. | am sure 
most of us would have enjoyed spending a week 
with him during his boyhood. You see, the post- 
office was kept at their house. They called the 
post-office a “vaaler.’” Mail was hauled from Can- 
by once and sometimes twice a week by mail car- 
rier, Sivertson. Mr. Olson’s oldest sister had a 
“pigeon-hole” desk in which the mail was kept 
until the people received it. They had the post-of- 
fice at their place until they moved it to Dawson. 


The farm had one hundred and sixty acres. 
Wheat was the chief crop raised. They had a 
broadcast disk or seeder to plant the grain with. 
The shovels rooted up and covered the seeds. His 
father had a reaper which cut the grain. Rakes 
pushed it off the platform. Men came behind and 
tied the straw in bundles. Later the binders used 
wire to tie the bundles. They used horse-powered 
threshing machines. Usually eight teams of horses 
were used on one machine. The wheat was hauled 
to Benson and ground into flour. The trip usually 
took several days. 


About ten acres of corn were raised each 
year. When the corn was ready, it was cut by hand 
and put into shocks. Later in the fall. the whole 
family went out to husk the corn out of the shocks. 
After the corn was taken out, the stalks were tied 


into big bundles. Then it was hauled home and 
put into stacks. During the winter it was fed to the 
cattle. 


Cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs were raised 
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on the farm for their own use. Cattle provided 
milk, butter, cheese, and cream. Sheep were shear- 
ed and the wool was washed and dried. Then it 
was carded and spun by a spinning wheel into 
yarn. Clothing such as mittens, stockings, caps, 
and scarfs were knit from the yarn. Mr. Olson at- 
tended school in District 14. There were two terms 
of each school year - a winter term and a spring 
term. Together, they lasted from six to eight 
months. The building was heated by “cord wood 
sticks” put into a long stove. The benches and fur- 
niture were homemade. Each pupil had to furnish 
his own books. Skiis were used in the winter time 
as a means of transportation to and from school. 


The only Indians they ever saw were the Ind- 
ians who came traveling through. Their goods 
were carried on “Travois.” The Indians came from 
the Dakotas and went to visit their friends on the 
Indian Reservation near Granite Falls. Mr. Olson 
remembers hearing his parents tell this incident 
many times. The people would hear rumors that 
the Indians were coming. When this report came, 
they all gathered at one place. They had all met at 
a neighbor's place about one and one-half mile 
away. They intended to stay over night. As they 
waited, they became quite nervous, or as we’d 
say today, “it got on their nerves.” Suddenly, they 
heard the loudest noise, just like shots! They were 
sure the Indians were there. No Indians appeared. 
They finally discovered that the caps of some bot- 
tles of homemade ale, in the cellar, had popped 
off and hit the top of the cellar. 


— Pupils of District 52 and 
Mrs. Alice Fossen, Teacher 
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Martin Bernard Hauge was 
born in Lac qui Parle County in 
1877. This person is unknown to 
all of you, | am sure, but this is 
the rightful name of that well- 
known Dawsonite, Ben Sampson. 
The Hauge family changed their 
name to Sampson because of the 
many Hauges and the mixup of 
mail. 


Mr. Sampson has lived in 
Dawson the past 29 years. He 


keeps a team of horses and does 
all types of custom gardening and such. It is a com- 
mon day:break scene to see Mr. Sampson driving 
his horses through the streets. 


Mr. Sampson‘s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ole Havu- 
ge, and their family of five came to this county 
from lowa in 1873. They were both immigrants 
from Norway. A friend, the Rev. Arne Utheim, 
who had been here for some time was able to se- 
cure a homestead for them, about two and one- 
half miles northeast of Dawson. Upon hearing from 
their friend, the Hauge family left for Minnesota. 
Before sunset on the day of their arrival, the fath- 
er had plowed four furrows around his 160 acres, 
paid the fifteen dollars for it and had a total of two 
dollars left. In the morning another family arrived 
- ready to homestead this piece of land. The next 
thing to be done was erect a house. A cellar was 
dug and logs were cut and dragged from the Min- 
nesota River, there being no large trees along the 
river here. The cellar was lined with these logs and 
a roof put overhead. Another trip was made to the 
river to bring back clay to use as plaster to fill the 
cracks. Sod was dug in blocks and placed on the 
roof. It was in this house that Ben Sampson was 
born and eleven other children. 


Their furniture was crudely made of logs. Th? 
beds were padded with hay and corn stalks with 
fur robes over this. The mother put her twelve chil- 
dren to bed on the floor in fur robes. The food 
consisted mainly of mush. The mother heated a 
large kettle of water adding salt and slowly stir- 
ring in the flour. Each one brought his plate for his 
helping. On top of this they poured a generous 
amount of sour milk. Sometimes the mush was 
baked, sliced and fried. This was put into sand- 
wiches for school lunches. They seldom had butter 


because this could be sold for ten cents a pound so 


they ate lard on the bread in- 
stead. 


Only three or four acres of 
their homestead was cultivated. 
This was considered a large farm. 
The sod was broken with a wood- 
en plow, much like a walking 
plow, pulled by a yoke of oxen. 
Next, the field was dragged with 
a wooden drag. They were now 
ready to plant the grain. This 
was done by carrying a bag of 
grain on the shoulder and scat- 
tering the seeds around by hand. Wheat was the 
main crop planted. When harvest came the grain 
was cut with a cradle. This is a scythe with a bas- 
ket to catch the grain. It was tied into bundles and 
put on a two-wheeled wagon, which they called a 
“Cubarula”. The wagon was pulled by oxen with 
a log chain fastened in the center of the yoke and 
back to wagon. The grain was spread thinly over a 
wooden platform and left to dry. Sticks were used 
to pound out the grain and the wind blew away 
the chaff and dust. 


The father made trips to Benson, with his 
team of mules, to bring back supplies for the two 
stores in Lac qui Parle Village. For this trip he re- 
ceived a sum of four dollars. One evening when 
the father was gone, there was a terrible bumping 
at the door. It finally gave way and a huge black 
bear burst in. The mother seized a candle and 
touched the bear's fur. The next day the bear was 
found burned to death not far away. 


Cloth was purchased in large bolts and the 
clothes were all hand-sewed. Later his mother had 
a sewing machine run by a crank. The shoes wer 
made in the homes of sheepskin. Overshoes were 
unheard of at that time. 


A small postoffice was located two miles east 
of where Dawson now is located. A half-breed In- 
dian brought the mail by horseback from Canby 
once a week and left it there. People from miles 
around came here to get their mail. Ed Danielson 
was one of the first men to build an elevator in 
Dawson. Soon a flour mill and general store fol- 
lowed. The flour mill was run by horse power. 


The rails were finally laid as far as Dawson 
and one morning the long stream of smoke was 
seen coming from the east. At long last the first 
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train had arrived. A brass band welcomed the 
newcomer and everyone for miles was there cele- 
brating the big event. Steers were roasted over big 
open fire pits and feasting and celebrating lasted 
two days. A Round-house was built where the 
Dawson Cattle Company is now located. Here the 
train, with the help of four men was turned around 
and started back on its way to St. Paul. 

Mr. Sampson helped his father build the 
streets of Dawson. Rocks were hauled for days to 
fill in a swamp hole between the present-day bank 
and hotel. Then dirt, clay, and sod were put on top 
and last of all the boards. In the spring farmers 
from around came to town with wagons and help- 
ed clean the manure from the streets which had 
accumulated during the winter from their parked 
oxen and mules. ; 

The Indians of this time were friendly but 
still carried on their quaint customs. On a trip to 
Benson, Mr. Sampson and his father encountered 
a band of Indians having a burial. The body was 
carried on a frame covered with skins, high on the 
shoulders of four Indians. The chief led the way, 
followed by the others dancing and beating their 
drums. The Indians had a burial ground near the 
present day Churchills. A few years ago a con- 
struction crew started a gravel pit there but were 
forced to quit after uncovering the skeletons of 
many Indians. 

Mr. Sampson’‘s grandfather, Ole Quenemoen, 
was a coffin maker. He made them of rough 
boards, put together with wooden pegs. They 
were left very rough as they had no planes or 
methods of smoothening them. Next, he padded 
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the inside and then put ina lining of cheesecloth. 
Lastly, the soot from the stove lids was mixed with 
water and the coffin was painted. 

The first cemetery in Lac qui Parle County 
was located about one mile east of Dawson. The 
second was in the wooded area near the Theodore 
Christianson home. Both of these can still be seen 
today. 

Mr. Sampson received his education in a 
small room log school house. He started school at 
the age of ten. There were from thirty to forty pu- 
pils attending, ranging between the ages of 19 
and 25. The desks were long planks with a smal- 
ler plank below to hold the slates and few books. 
Seven to ten pupils sat in each seat. They had to 
put their lunches by the stove or they would freeze 
because the floor was so cold. The girls went to 
the front of the room to recite first and then the 
boys. Mr. Sampson couldn't recall any severe pun- 
ishment in school but the minister was very strict. 
If they did not know their confirmation lesson per- 
fectly they were forced to hold out their hands 
and were hit until the blood ran. 

Mr. Sampson's father, Jens Bothem, and Sam 
Holtan were three of the very brave and well paid 
men who stole the courthouse and brought it to 
Madison. 

At the age of 24 Ben Sampson was married to 
Olena Robertson and they made their home on a 
farm two and one-half miles north of Dawson. 
They lived here for some time and then moved to 
various farms in this vicinity but never leaving the 
county. 

— Pupils of Dist. 25 & Mrs. Donna Dwinell, Teacher 
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Carly Coxporibnices oO the fd pare Family 


One __ interest- NV 
ing incident of the 
Movius family 
took place one 
Christmas E v e. 
Everyone was in 
the house admir- 
ing the Christmas 
tree which was a 
white ash and 
decorated prettily. 
That very night an 
Indian, his wife, 
and a half-grown 
lad sneaked into 
the house un-not- 
iced by anyone. 
When they were 
noticed, the Ind- 
ian still stood gaz- 
ing at the Christ- 
mas tree and some of the family gave up their gifts to give 
them to the Indian family. 


Another experience was that they didn’t see a white 
man for seven months. When the children did see a white 
man, they all ran into the house as they were afraid of see- 
ing a white man, but they were not afraid of an Indian. 


When the Movius family reached the new home at Big 
Stone Lake, the nearest neighbor was Mr. Murray, 13 miles 
away. The Indians were very numerous and weren't too 
friendly. One time Mr. William R. Movius noticed that some 
of his traps were opened and the animals taken out. 


The next time he took his brother, Ernest, with him and 
went to a place where they could see the land by the river. 
There they saw an Indian taking a muskrat. William Movius 
pointed his gun at the Indian and said, “Packachee,” which 
meant, “Get out of here,” and the Indian ran away. 


Nothing was thought of the incident until the next day. 
When Mr. Movius and William were trapping, 16 Indians 
appeared, went into the house and looked over everything. 


While the Indians were looking around, Emil and John Mo- 
vius ran for Mr. Movius and his son, William. When Mr. Mo- 
vius got to the house the chief asked if his son could kill 
people. Mr. Movius said, “Yes, in self-defense or defending 
his property,” and William told how the Indian was stealing 
his furs. Finally the chief promised not to steal any more 
furs. 

When they arrived near where Ortonville is now, they 
saw an Indian who thrust his head out of the tall grass. Mr. 
Movius went to the place where the Indian was seen. When 
they got there, they saw an Indian running to the camp. As 
soon as he got there, there was a hustle and a bustle, and 
soon all the tents were down. When Mr. Movius and son 
William reached the camp, the Indians were gone over the 
hill. The old men and women feared Mr. Movius and after 
that there was no more trouble with the Indians. 

A new gang of thieves came and tried to steal the Mo- 
vius family’s horse and cattle and this is the way it happen- 
ed: 

A suspicious man came and asked if he might stay over- 
night and Mr. Movius said, “Yes. During the evening he 
was very suspicious and did not kneel for prayer. When bed- 
time ceme he didn’t want to go to bed without his weapons 
but Mr. Movius said he had to leave the weapons with him. 
During the night Mr. Movius got up and went to a rock 
where he could see the corrall where the horses and caitle 
were kept. 

As he was sitting on the stone he noticed half a mile 
away a man on a rock who fired three successive shots from 
a revolver. A few minutes later the man repeated and then 
Mr. Movius knew that the men standing on the rock were 
essociates of the man in the house. 

The guest ate breakfast the next morning and inquired 
the road to Fort Wadsworth, renamed Sisseton. Mr. Movius 
told him the direction but an hour later he returned, and 
said there was no trail. Ernest Movius was sent along to find 
the trail, but when the man returned hours. afterwards and 
said he lost the trail, Mr. Movius lost his temper and told 
him to get off the place and never show his face again. Mr. 
Movius never lost any more cattle to that gang of thieves. | 

— Marla Von Eschen, Grade 7, District 27 


ales Pesta Le aon Family 


Mr. Hanson came to the United States from Norway in 
1870 with his father and mother. They came to Chicago, 
then traveled by train to Hebrom, Wisconsin, where they 
lived for seven years. They then traveled to Canby, Minne- 
sota in a horse-drawn covered wagon. The trip took them 
five weeks. They lived with grandfather's uncle in a dugout 


cellar of one room while they were building their own 
home. 
Mrs. Hanson came from Norway in 1871. They settled 


first in Michigan, and then came to Minnesota in a covered 
wagon drawn by oxen. Both of their family homes were lo- 
cated in Freeland Township not more than a mile apart. 


When Mr. Hanson was a young boy he was a herd-boy 
for cll the cattle in the community. Some of the cows that 
he herded came from es far as 30 miles away. These, of 
course, weren't taken home each night but were kept in cow 
pens. One summer he was given a ten dollar bill. This was 
a lot of money for a boy in those days and he was really 
happy es he went home that night. 


To get their grain ground Mrs. Hanson's father would 
take an ox-drawn wagon to Benson to the mill. In the spring 
when the water was high in the creeks they would have to 
carry the grain on their back. One winter night he and his 
neighbor were caught in a snowstorm. They unhitched the 
oxen and began walking. They walked and walked and 
knew that if they didn’t find a farm place they would surely 
freeze to death. Just as they had given up hope they saw a 
light. They followed it and came to a farm house. The man 
of the house had decided to write a letter that night, if he 
wouldn't have been doing that, there would have been no 
light. The two men would probably never have found a 
farm place. 

It was always a busy time for Mrs. Hanson when they 
saw a snowstorm coming. They would bring as much hay 
into their one room as they could. They would twist this hay 
end pile it along the wall so that they would have some- 
thing to burn during the stormy days. 


— Pupils of District 28 & Miss Carol Hanson, Teacher 
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ther first came to this county he 
didn’t see the fine churches and 
well equipped school houses we 
have today. He saw this all hap- 
pen with the growing up of this 
county. One of his first recollec- 
tions of church work was of the 


When Hans J. Hanson’s fa- ( 
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meetings in an Indian tent. They 
couldn’t understand what was 
said but they saw, they meant 
well and it was achance to meet 
with others and worship. 


Their first minister was also a farmer. Their 
meetings were held at his home and were well at- 
tended considering the distance some traveled to 
get there. They had earnest church workers. Soon 
they got a Sunday School started - divided into 
two groups - one for boys and one for girls. When 
they were able to have a church, the problem of 
getting a musical instrument presented itself. Not 
so much whether they could afford one but main- 
ly what instrument would be proper in a church. 
Some believed instrumental music would be bad 
influence. Finally, they overcame all objections 
and an organ was installed in the church and sub- 
sequently an organist. 


Their school had a very modest beginning. 
Like most schools at this time they furnished their 
own books. They didn’t start very young and were 
not able to attend regularly because of the lack of 
overshoes. One part of school work - interesting 
to all - was the debates held among the pupils. He 
remembered one little fellow who always won. 
Later on in life this short fellow didn’t lose many 
debates either. He was Theodore Christianson! 


Going to town wasn’t the casual trip it is to- 
day, either. They drove oxen and made the trip to 
Canby cross country. Three or four rigs went to- 
gether. They would take a load of grain to be 
ground and return with flour and other supplies. 
They would start early one day and return late the 
next. No! the children didn’t get to go along on 
these trips. 


Instead of dreading winter, the Hanson chil- 
dren looked forward to it for this was the time of 
the year when they could coast down the hills, 
skate on skates that were made by their father 
from old files, and indulge in that popular pas- 
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as there was enough snow on 
the ground they made their own 
obstacle courses down the long 
hills for tobogganing. By piling 
snow in tall heaps and pouring 
water over, they made a slide 
that took skill and practice to 


i. time - snowball fights. As soon 


keep from upsetting, as they 
guided their homemade tobog- 
gans down the winding hills. 
More than once a ride ended in 


JY disaster when an enthusiastic sli- 


der would take a bad spill and land in a snow 
drift. But this was all part of the fun and their mis- 
takes did not keep them from making many more 
trips down the hill during the winter. 


Even in winter, Han’s family found plenty to 
do. They especially enjoyed getting firewood. 
They would harness one of the horses to a big 
sled and go into the woods to cut logs. 


No account of a pioneer’s winter would be 
complete without mention of the snowstorms and 
blizzards. Most memorable to Mr. Hanson was the 
one on the 15th of October 1880. It was the first 
winter storm. Preceded by two days of rain and 
drizzle, it changed to snow and became a raging 
blizzard by noon of the third day. The air was bit- 
terly cold and they could not go out because of 
the terrible wind and snowstorm. Blizzards had a 
greater advantage at this time. They could sweep 
undaunted across the unbroken prairie. At one 
time his father was forced to go out in the storm 
on skiis to get firewood. Over the high banks he 
went to cut the tops of trees and hauled them 
back on a hand-made sled he pulled. They had 
plenty of food and kept warm during these storm; 
but it was great relief they felt when they heard 
the wind gradually die down and they could look 
around in the bright sunlight again. 


The farm buildings were almost completely 
buried in snow. The boys, however, dressed in 
warm woolen clothes, with thick stockings and 
heavy shoes, made snow paths around the farm 
yard. Sometimes the snow would come up above 
the windows of the house and they would have to 
shovel it away to let the light in. One incident that 
gave a touch of humor to his story was this spring 
flood story. Mr. Hanson told of a calf that was un- 
fortunate enough to become stranded on a straw 


bottom. The frozen straw made a raft for him and 
he was carried by flood water downstream about 
four miles until he came to a high bank. Here the 
bawling calf was safely deposited unharmed but 
greatly bewildered and frightened. 

As soon as the frost was out of the ground in 
the spring the plowing and seeding started. The 
family was up at sunrise and worked until dark 
because time was valuable and they did not have 
modern machinery to speed up the spring work 
and shorten their working day. It required long 
work days to make possible the summer harvest. 
Hans told of plowing with mules and a walking 
plow. More than once when the mules decided to 
go home - they went and no amount of coaxing 
could make them do different. 

Harvesting grain was more complicated at 
this time. Three horses were needed for the oper- 
ation. A boy seated on the front horse guided the 
machine while two horses behind him pulled the 
harvester. Mr. Hanson was the oldest in the fam- 
ily and because of a shortage of man-power, at 
the age of five, he was strapped to the seat of the 
binder. Two or three men walked behind tying the 
bundles with straw. The first threshing he remem- 
bered used horse power. Ten or twelve horses 
were required, with a crew of men usually numb- 
ering about 10 or 12 also. One man’s job which 
we have no equivalent today - was to stand near 
the center of the lined-up horses and crack his 


whip at the lazy ones. 

Later on the steam engine came into exist- 
ence. Hans was now old enough to go along with 
the rig. His job was to help his grandfather hold 
up the sacks to catch the grain as it was threshed. 
The grain came out a half a bushel at the time. Ev- 
en this small amount needed full attention lest 
some of the grain would fall on the ground. Hans 
remembers that more than once he held up the 
wrong end of the gunny sack with well known re- 
sults. His grandfather was a patient man and help- 
ed him upright the sack. Another job he had when 
a boy was to haul straw away from the machine. 
This was done by loading straw onto a four by 
four pole 14 feet long led by two oxen. One time, 
when he became interested in something else, the 
oxen got too close to the machine and put their 
long horns in the straw carrier. Hardships caused 
by grasshoppers, drouths and too much rain were 
experienced by these early settlers. At one time 
grasshoppers destroyed crops on the south side of 
the Minnesota River but left the north side un- 
harmed. 

These were olden times. Their pleasures and 
work both required efforts on their parts that are 
not necessary today. We could not help thinking 
that perhaps, these extra efforts on their part gave 
them more satisfaction than we can find today. 

—Pupils of Dist. 102 and Mrs. 
Evelyn Muller, Teacher 
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In 1878 | came as a bride of 18 to the bleak prairie of 
Lec qui Parle County. Here my husband built a small house 
of sod two feet thick for walls and a tar paper roof. Our fur- 
niture consisted of a bed, homemade table and stools anda 
smell stove. But the spirit of contentment in owning our own 
home reigned supreme. We had no funds but an abundance 
of grit and willpower and a strong faith in the future. 


A yoke of sturdy oxen turned over the ground for crops 
and also pulled the heavy wagon when we went to town 
for supplies, a distance of about 40 miles. My husband earn- 
ed a little by breaking land for neighbors. Our tar paper 
roof fared badly in a hail storm when big hail bounced 
through the roof and our only shelter was to sit on our bed 
and hold the straw-tick over us. Mattresses were unknown, 
heavy cloth bags filled with straw and laid on slats in the 
bed served the purpose. New tar paper was put on the 
roof and covered with sod. 


Blizzards often covered our house blotting out all day- 
light and only homemade candles for light. We then had to 
dig a tunnel thawing the snow as we dug using a boiler on 
the stove. The cattle suffered from lack of food and water 
and shelter. Often during the summer the dreaded prairie 
fires leid the fields black and only fast and hard work saved 
buildings. 

Treeless prairies made fuel hard to get. Long trips to the 
river, trees chopped down, hauled home and cut for stove 


wood meant much hard work. Twisted and rolled up hay 
was also used when wood was scarce. 

Our small potatoes remained frozen all winter thawing 
out only as used. Wheat was taken to the nearest town to 
be ground into flour and our coffee was roasted grain 
ground in a hand grindgr. All our clothing had to be made. 
A spinning wheel prepared the sheep’s- wool into yarn for 
knitted socks and mittens, sometimes for blankets. 

One bright day, not a cloud in sight, it became sudden- 
ly dark. Clouds of grasshoppers lit down so fast that our 
whole crop was ruined before evening, even our clothes 
were full of holes. My sunbonnet was eaten up. 

In 1879 diptheria saddened so many homes. Neighbors 
helped each other caring for the sick and burying the dead 
in homemade coffins. We walked five miles on Sunday to 
attend services in a small church. 

Frontier life had its hardships and its trials, no roads, no 
way of communication, no medical service, sod shanties or 
dugouts, no conveniences whatever but neighborly kindriess 
and helpfulness prevailed. A faith in God and a staunch 
hope for a better future kept spirits up. 

Quite a jump from oxcart traveling to airplane trips, all 
of which | have witnessed in my lifetime, from no commun- 
ication to wireless, radio, television. No generation has wit- 
nessed so many changes. 

— Written by Mrs. Hans Johnson in 1939 
Story given to Mrs. Alice Welch 
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Rev. G. S. Froiland was 
born near Stavanger, Norway, 
Jan. 13, 1867. He came to Fill- 
more County with his parents in 
1869. They moved to Brookings, 
County, South Dakota in 1873, 
where he grew up. He attended 
Augustana College and Augs- 
burg Seminary. He was ordained 
as a minister in 1894. 


Mrs. G. S. Froiland was born 
in Adams, Minnesota, Feb. 14th, 
1879. Together with her parents ALAL 
she came to Canby when one year old. They stay- 
ed there until she had graduated from high school. 
They spent the winter of 1896 in Alabama and 
then came to Correll, when after a few months 
they settled at Milan. 


Rev. and Mrs. Froiland were married May 3, 
1899. They lived in Milan until the fall of 1908, 
when they moved to Goodhue County. They stay- 
ed there for five years and came to Lac qui Parle 
County in 1913. They made their home at Dawson 
where he served the Trinity Congregation at Daw- 
son and Our Saviour’s Lutheran Church in Baxter. 


When Rev. Froiland was six years old his par- 
ents decided to strike out for the prairies to estab- 
lish their home. An old widower with grown up 
sons went in their company from Fillmore County. 
Each family had a covered wagon and a yoke of 
oxen. They started out and came upon the prairies 
southwest of where Canby is located today. Where 
they settled became a part of South Dakota when 
the western boundary of Minnesota was establish- 
ed. They were the first to come to this settlement. 
It wasn’t easy to make a choice of a spot to settle 
upon. They chose a place quite close to a slough. 
They tipped up the two wagon boxes and that ser- 
ved as their shelter for the summer. They didn’t 
realize that a slough was a bad place for mosqui- 
toes so the mosquitoes were quite a pest during 
the summer. 


In the fall they plowed up sod and piled piec- 
es of sod one on top of the other and in that way 
built a home. These didn’t always look so nice 
from the outside but they were fixed rather cozy 
on the inside. There wasn’t always so much room 
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but if passers by wanted to stay 
over-night there was always 
room. People were very hospit- 
able. Rev. Roiland grew up inan 
entirely Norwegian settlement. 
Everybody spoke the Norwegian 


language. It was used on the 
playground at school and the 
teacher would often times use it 
in trying to explain things to 
“new comers” who _ attended 
school. 


Although Rev. Froiland’s 


childhood home was not directly in Lac qui Parle 
County, they knew the territory quite well. They 
traveled through every year as they had to come 
this way for their supplies, such as flour, etc. 

Rev. Froiland visited District No. 3 and relat- 
ed the following stories to the pupils: 

From Ox Cart to Airplane 

Grandfather has had a chance to experience 
many ways of travel. He has traveled across and 
from Lac qui Parle County to his old home near 
Astoria. He used to travel by oxen and cart or wa- 
gon which always meant a three-day trip. Then 
came the horse and buggy days when they could 
reach there in a day. The automobile came along 
which seldom takes a two hour ride and which 
makes it possible to make the trip back and forth 
with several hours for visiting, all in one day. Last 
summer his children talked him into taking a plane 
back to Astoria. He boarded the plane at Montevi- 
deo and was at his old place within half an hour. 
Grandpa still maintains that he still thinks the ox- 
en and oxcart were the safest way. He says, “you 
were at least sure you'd reach your destination all 
in one piece.” 

— This story was written by his granddaughter 
Food In Pioneer Days 

Living out on the prairie far from everyone 
else wasn’t always so easy for securing food. Of- 
ten the sod was broken and wheat being raised, 
flour became one of the necessary things in mak- 
ing food. As soon as the crop was harvested the 
wheat would be taken to the mill to be ground. 
They had a long way to go so it was usually a nine 
day trip. They spent three days going and then at 
the mill they would have to take their turn so that 
took up to three days, usually, and three days go- 
ing home again. 

One fall the snow came real early. A heavy 


snow which lasted all winter. Most of the people 
hadn't gotten away to go to the mill yet, so they 
were caught without flour for the winter. They 
had what was called a coffee mill. They would 
grind a little from day to day to get along, but 
with a large family that was a hard job. Finally, 
the mill broke. The wheat was cooked, but that 
became tiresome as it did not taste too good. 
Someone in the settlement found out that there 
was a man farther west who had a feed mill. A 
few settlers set out to find him and see if they 
could borrow it or use it. He’d be glad to let them 
use it but it was buried under the snow some 
place. He had an idea just about where to find it 
so they set to work digging the mill out. They 
found it and got it set up so they could hitch a 
horse to it. The horse was used as means of power 
to run the mill. They got flour and were thankful. 
Now they knew they wouldn't starve. The food 
they used depended a great deal on their milk and 
flour. ““Grot’” was a common food in every home. 
There would be meat, potatoes and other foods 
but not as common as today. 


The Pioneer School 


There was usually quite a discussion in a set- 
tlement when a school was to be established. They 
couldn’t always agree on where to build and what 
to build from. In this settlement they decided to 
build out of lumber. They worked together, each 
one donating some time. The desks were placed 
through the middle of the room much as they are 
today. Benches were built along the walls all a- 
round the room. A stove stood in the middle of 
the room. Their stoves resembled one of our gas 
barrels set on end and legs attached to it. Raw 
wood was the usual fuel. One could see the water 
oozing out of it. It was never warm enough to be 
comfortable. 


School was usually during the winter months. 
There was a sixty-day term. If one could attend at 
least thirty days, that was fairly good attendance. 
There was no division of grades. Everyone would 
read the same books, do a little arithmetic, and 
practice writing. Froiland was 12 years old when 
their school was built so he had to help at home. 
He didn’t get a chance to start at the beginning of 
the term. 


When he did go, the older boys there were 
going to initiate him. The teacher's brother was 
going to give him a licking. He, being a strapping 
lad, wasn't going to take anything like that so he 
fought back. The teacher caught them in the act 
and they were both called in for punishment. It 
was the only time he was punished in school. The 


early schoolhouses were used for the church serv- 
ices too. 


The First Christmas Tree in The Settlement 


In the year 1886 while Mr. Froiland was 
teaching the country school in their neighborhood, 


ne decided to have a Christmas tree at the schooi- 


house. They arranged for it. They did not have ev- 
ergreen trees but they cut down a small boxelder 
tree and trimmed it with green tissue paper. They 
made candles at their home so they had lots of 
candles on it. 


Some of the older folks didn’t approve of the 
idea but they turned out for it anyway. The school 
house was packed. It was the custom in those days 
to exchange silk handkerchiefs at Christmas time. 
They were beautiful too. These were brought and 
hung on the tree instead of having them under- 
neath the tree. It added to the beauty of the tree. 


The children spoke little pieces, songs were 
sung and this was Froiland’s first religious speech. 
They all enjoyed it and it became an established 
custom every Christmas after that. 


Prairie Fires 


The prairie fires were common every year. 
They would always prepare for them as soon as 
they could by plowing furrows and burning out 
the dead grass in patches around the buildings to 
protect them. They could tell when prairie fires 
were coming by watching the sky. The sky was 
usually red. 


“Many of the newcomers in the settlement 
got burnt out because they weren't used to this 
and didn’t know about preparations to make for 
its coming. It was always a worry every year. It 
would come roaring like a locomotive. It was very 
hot. Sometimes tumbling weeds would come rol- 
ling ahead all in flames. They could take these as 
warnings and get their stock into the barns before 
the worst came along. One time a neighbor had 
his oxen feeding in a slough and he didn’t have 
time to get them into the barn. After the fire he 
found them way out in the slough. Their sides were 
burnt so they looked Jike roasted meat. Hair never 
grew on those places again. Often times cattle 
were burned to death and a lot of property was 
destroyed too. 


The Grasshopper Plague 


The summers of 1875, 1876 and 1877 were 
referred to as the Grasshopper Years. One day 
Rev. Froiland’s dad saw something coming in the 
sky. It looked like a big cloud coming down. Sud- 
denly it came down and it was grasshoppers. They 
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lay so thick around their sod house that they could 
just scoop them up by the shovelful. They went 
into the fields and everything was just clean cut in 
a short time. 


During the same years the grasshoppers cov- 
ered several counties, Lac qui Parle and Chippewa 
counties were included. Over in Chippewa there 
was a lady who happened to be at a window when 
she saw the grasshoppers. This family had a real 
nice piece of wheat, about a twenty-acre field. She 
thought it would be terrible to lose that wheat as 
they had planned on that for their living for he 
year. Immediately she prayed to God to spare it 
for them. In her prayer she promised she would 
send money to the poor people. The wheat was 
spared and other places around were cleaned out. 


People wondered at such a miracle but she 
was to shy to admit what she had done. She kept 
her promise and Rev. Froiland had a hand in help- 
ing her as he later became her pastor and she 
would bring her donation every year for him to 
send away. Rev. Froiland brought out the idea of 
God’s answer to prayer and what faith can do. 


Experiences In Snow Storms 


One time when the settlement was gathered 
at the Froiland home for church services, a heavy 
storm came up so it wasn’t safe for anyone to start 
for home. Everybody stayed overnight. It was so 
crowded there was hardly sitting room. One man 
had brought his dog along and someone discover- 
ed he had crawled under the bed and was lying 
there. Someone suggested they pull the dog out 
and they found that three people could crawl un- 
der there and get a little rest - so they did. Three 
crawled under and slept for about two hours, then 
they would exchange with three others and so on 
until they all got some rest. When the storm settled 
so they dared to venture out again they went in 
company of two and two to the different places to 
see how things were. One man found his stable 
door open and they began to shovel out snow. 
They threw a chunk and as it landed it split in two 
and out flew a rooster with his loud “cock-a-doo- 
dle-doo.” This was a common happening in their 
early snow storms. 


The Severe Storm of 1880 & 1881 


The Froilands were not early risers in the 
mornings. One morning, however, it seemed to be 
rather late and still it was dark. Mr. Froiland got 
up to investigate. He opened the door and tried to 
poke his shovel through but he couldn’t get it 
through. He went back and they had a little win- 
dow up in the roof, he opened that and managed 
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to poke through the snow so that he could get out. 
The whole house was covered. It was the worst 
storm they had. When it was over they dug tun- 
nels through the drifts to get to the house and the 
barn. They had to dig down to the well. They did 
a lot of hard work. It was just too bad if they were 
caught out away from buildings when these 
storms came. They wouldn't be able to get back 
and save themselves. After this storm they heard 
about a man in the northern part of the county 
who had gone out to get a pail of water and it got 
so bad he couldn’t get back. After the storm they 
found him frozen to death only a few steps from 
the house. That was a very sad incident. 


Lost in a Snow Storm When a Young Boy 


At one time when Rev. Roiland was 21 years 
old he was teaching about 20 miles from home. 
One day a snowstorm came up. School was dis- 
missed and he started walking home thinking he 
would make it before it got too bad. He was dres- 
sed well so he could take the cold. Walking along 
what was considered the main road didn’t seem so 
bad but when it came time he was going to turn 
off that he didn’t feel it was a safe thing to do as 
visibility was very poor by then. He decided he 
would walk on and try to reach another place up 
the road but soon he was lost. He had already de- 
cided to become a preacher and felt that was what 
Cod wanted him to do but he was teaching, trying 
to earn some money to further his education. As 
he walked along he kept praying. He walked up 
one snow bank and down and would come to an- 
other and so on. On one bank he saw what seem- 
ed to him to be a rabbit. He walked on and the 
same thing happened on the next bank. When he 
came to the third bank and a rabbit shot up again 
he decided this must be something. He would turn 
and follow this one and as he did so he saw a faint 
light a few feet away. He went to it and sure e- 
nough here was a home. His life was saved. 


Two Lady Callers 


“After the bad snowstorms people had to dig 
steps down to the door of the house through the 
snowdrift. People didn’t usually rap on the door 
when they came to call. Some new neighbors had 
moved in and they wanted to be a little better than 
the rest. They always rapped when they came. 
One day two of these ladies came to call on them 
and those steps had gotten sort of icy and stlip- 
pery. The first thing they knew they were sitting 
on the kitchen floor. They slid in. This sure gave 
Froilands a good laugh.” 


Romance of Pioneer Days 


In spite of difficult traveling and long dis- 
tances to go there was also romance in early days. 
One man had started out as a bachelor in Camo 
Release Township. He found it a rather lonely and 
hard life so he decided to find a mate. He knew 
there was a girl somewhere further west whom he 
had known from the old country. He didn‘t know 
just where she was but had a fair idea in what set- 
tlement he could find her. 


One day he hitched up an ox to a hay rake 
(not a rack) and started out. He managed to find 
her. She was at one of the neighbors in their set- 
tlement. She agreed to go with him so they started 
their return trip on the rake. They stopped at Can- 
by and were married there and then proceeded to 
his home where they lived happily together. 


A Story of a Couple Living in Cerro Gordo 


It was customary to draw the water from the 
wells. They would usually have a rope attached to 
a pail and in that way dip their pail to fill it. This 


wasn't always so easy so they used what they cal- 
led a “windlass,” this was a piece of log with a 
crank attached to one end and fastened on the 
other end, which they cranked and the ropes 
would wind around it and in that way raise the 
pails to the surface. 


One day there was trouble so it had to be 
tended to. The wife was very busy that morning 
as she was rushing around to get ready to attend 
Ladies Aid in the afternoon. It was important that 
she attend too as she was the chairman. Well, she 
consented to help her husband into the well, but 
she went about her work again. In her hurry she 
forgot all about her husband in the well and rush- 
ed away to her meeting. While at the meeting she 
thought of her husband and as soon as she could 
she hurried home and found him down there. He 
couldn't get out by himself. She helped him out, 
but then he said, “you better look out now, be- 
cause now | am mad.” 


— Pupils of District 3 and Miss 
Inga Nordaune, Teacher 
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My parents came from Norway in 1867 and 
settled in Jayette County, lowa. In 1868, with 
three of my brothers and some friends, | visited at 
Ft. Ridgeley looking for land to buy. In the spring 
of 1869 | prepared to move up the Minnesota Riv- 
er to Big Stone Lake. There were families from 
Wenneshiek and Fayette counties that joined my 
party. We were all in search of land. The journey 
was made by covered wagons drawn by oxen. We 
went by the way of Austin, Mankato, St. Peter, Ft. 
Ridgeley and the south side of the Minnesota Riv- 
er. 


For the purpose of finding a place to settle, | 
started one month earlier than the party. | drove a 
light buggy and a single horse to Fort Ridgeley, 
where my wife and child stayed with my brother- 
in-law, Hellick Peterson. Mr. Peterson came with 
me. 


One night in May - at sunset - we had intend- 
ed to camp for the night; but to our surprise, we 
were at the mouth of the Lac qui Parle River. Here 
there was a large Indian encampment. We left as 
soon as we could and traveled north. Then we got 
last in the swamp so we camped for the night. In 
the morning we were very much alarmed by the 


crack of guns which seemed to b2 all around us. 
We thought the Indians were going to shoot us; 
but we soon learned that the Indians were hunting 
ducks and not scalps! 


In the middle of the afternoon, we came to 
the cabin of Ole Haughland. It was from him that 
we learned the Indians were friendly. We left our 
horses and buggy at Ole’s cabin and with pack 
provisions on our backs, went out looking for land 
to settle on. When we came to the Minnesota Riv- 
er, an Indian took us across in his canoe. We walk- 
ed the south or west bank of the Lac qui Parle Riv- 
er. We examined the grounds as we went to the 
present city of Dawson. We liked the country and 
it took us three days to explore the grounds. The 
only other white person that we saw was S. P. Les- 
ter who had been trapping furs. We stayed at his 
cabin for one night. 


The next day we returned to the Indian en- 
campment. We were invited to go to church, for it 
was Sunday. We accepted the invitation; but they 
refused to take any pay for all that they had done. 
The Indians accepted the tobacco that we had left 
for them. 

By: Kenneth Schuler, Grade 8, Dist. No. 14 
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ALC. Ruud, 


Mr. A. C. Ruud of Madison, 
Minnesota came to Minnesota in 
1869 and to Lac qui Parle Coun- 


ty in 1871. The parents and five 
children (Mr. Ruud about one 
year old) built.a sod shanty in 
Baxter Township. They lived in 
the sod house about two years - 
until a wooden frame house was 
put up. 

The sod shanty had one 
room. They had two beds. One 
was a low bed which was push- 
ed under the other to make more room during the 
day. For fuel Ruuds used hay and buffalo chips. 
They burned some wood which they secured as 
they cleared the timber from the land. In 1873 the 
crops were destroyed by grasshoppers, which 
came in hordes like clouds. The grasshoppers des- 
troyed the crops and even the clothing of the fam- 
ily. In about the same year the Ruud family exper- 
ienced a bad blizzard. The father had gone to the 
wocds, intending to work for several days. He was 
stranded there three days while the mother and 
children at home were destitute for fuel. They 
burned anything they could find in order to keep 
warm. 


The family owned one ox team and a cow. 
With this team they plowed whatever they could 
each year, trying to break up more land. Mr. Ruud 
attended school in District 3, at that time in a gran- 
ary. Mr. Starr was the teacher and there were six 
or seven pupils. They did not have texts but read 
from magazines or any printed matter that could 
be furnished. Mr. Ruud also attended school in Lac 
qui Parle, District 1. It was held in a building cal- 
led Chalmer’s Hall. School was held upstairs, while 
a Mr. Chalmers (father of James Chalmers) had a 
store downstairs. 


Indians lived in large numbers near Lac qui 
Parle Lake. They were very peaceful. They belong- 
ed to the tribe of Indians who had camp near Gra- 
nite Falls. The mill and the grocery store were lo- 
cated at Benson, about forty miles from Lac qui 
Parle. The Milwaukee Railroad came through Ben- 
son and brought out supplies. Four or five farmers 
usually traveled in a group when trips were neces- 
sary. As there was no road, they would help one 
another through the sloughs and rough places. 
They would unhitch the ox teams and put several 
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teams on one wagon while cros- 
sing the low places, taking one 
wagon across at the time. The 


is trip took three days, one day 
each way and one day at the 
mill. 


Church services were held 


)) in school houses. The pastor, lo- 
cated at Watson, conducted ser- 
a vices for them. Peddlers, with 


tinware especially, traveled 
through the country. They trad- 
ed their tinware’ or goods for 
meals and lodging, if money was not available. 


The Ruud family did some hunting. Mr. Ruud 
recalled one instance when he shot five geese with 
one shot from his musket. That meant fresh meat 
for several days. Mr. Ruud also recalled meeting a 
farmer from Cerro Gordo who was walking to 
New Ulm to show proof that he had claimed a 
homestead for himself and his family. There was 
no other way to get there at that time. 


In 1881 Ruuds went to Seattle, Washingon. 
They returned to Minnesota three years later and 
again made their home in District 3. Mr. Ruud 
worked in a store in Dawson. He also worked. in 
the printing office there, where he learned his 
trade. There were two papers at that time, The “In- 
dependent” and “Press.” About 1880 these were 
consolidated and moved to Madison to become 
“The Independent Press.” 


Mrs. Ruud, a graduate of the University of 
Minnesota, came to Dawson as assistant principal 
in 1902. While there she met Mr. Ruud. After their 
marriage they came to Madison to make their fu- 
tur home and establish a business. 


— Pupils of District 64 and 
Mrs. Clara Doyle, Teacher 


ah) Story of oh Jacobson 


Mr. J. F. Jacobson came to America from 
Norway when he was eight years old. The voyage 
took three months. The ship arrived on Jan. 13th, 
1€49, the year of the gold rush. The family settled 
in a small town near Decorah, lowa. In 1869 a 
group of people from Winneshiek and Fayette 
counties, lowa, started for Minnesota. Mr. Jacob- 
son was with them. 


The caravan was a mile long and consisted of 
22 covered wagons, 500 head of cattle, 225 sheep 
and a few colts. There were 14 families which to- 
talled 80 people. The caravan was divided into 
two sections. At night they camped in an oblong 
circle and made two campfires. 


Reverend Thompson held services during the 
long trip. He owned a fine dog that helped great- 
ly in keeping the cattle together. The caravan went 
through Austin, Mankato, and St. Peter. The only 
place there was a ferry to cross the Minnesota 
River - at St. Peter. 


The weather was favorable during the whoie 
trip. There was no road except the military road 
made by the government in 1862. This was Mr. 
Jacobson’s first experience of frontier life. He was 
not old enough to take land. 


The colony from Fayette county settled be- 
tween Montevideo and Granite Falls. The group 
from Winneshiek settled at Lac qui Parle. The near- 
est railroad was 100 miles away. The closest store 
was 70 miles and a mill could be reached by trav- 
eling 100 miles. 


Most of the people lived in dugouts or crude 
one-room shelters. Some of them lived in their 
wagons three or four years. Only two houses in 
the settlement had board floors and an upstairs. 
Mr. J. F. Jacobson started an implement business 
in Lac qui Parle while his brother, P. F. Jacobson 
started a dry good store. It was necessary to buy 
enough supplies to last for at least six months. 
When new supplies arrived they held a real cele- 
bration. 


One year Mr. Jacobson wanted to get back 
to lowa for Christmas so he walked 150 miles to 
Mankato. From there he took the “Stage” toward 
east to the railroad they were building. Times 
were very hard for these early settlers. The wom- 
en were left alone almost all summer while the 
men were helping each other build homes or clear 


land. These women did all the chores and all the 
housework. Sometimes the mosquitoes were so 
bad they had to build smudges to fight them. Ev- 
eryone worked from 15 to 18 hours a day. 


There was some lumber to be had af Red- 
wood Falls. It was brought up the Minnesota River 
from St. Paul. Mr. J. F. Jacobson was one of the 
first original townsite owners in Madison. His 
house along with three or four others were moved 
from Lac qui Parle in November 1886. 


Mrs. J. F. Jacobson was teaching school in 
Kimball, South Dakota, when her brother, who 
was cashier in the Lac qui Parle County Bank, 
wrote and asked her to come live with him. She 
moved to Madison in August, 1886. J. F. Jacobson 
asked her to take the position of postmistress, 
which she accepted. The post office at that time 
was located just north of the Lac qui Parle Hotel. 
On Sept. 7th, 1889, she and J. F. Jacobson were 
married. 


J. F. Jacobson was in the legislature for 12 
years. One year he ran for governor against John 
A. Johnson of St. Peter. Mr. Johnson won the el- 
ection. Mr. Jacobson was a man that always tried 
to do the right thing. He was fighting against 
some of the liquor problems so strongly that 
crooked polticians offered him $25,000 to get out 
and stay out of the legislature. 


Many things were done for recreation. Spell- 
downs and debating societies were two favorite 
kinds of entertainment. Some of the businessmen 
in Madison formed a baseball club that proved to 
be quite good. One winter some of the business- 
men built a snowboat. It was made with runners 
and sails. Riding in this snowboat was a very thril- 
ling sport. 


On Jan. 20, 1912, a group of 15 people met 
and organized the Quarter Century Club. To be el- 
igible for membership it was necessary to be a 
resident of Madison for 25 years. They decided to 
meet on Lincoln’s birthday. Later they amended 
the constitutions to let others who have lived in 
the county 25 years join the club after they moved 
to town. If a member moves away he becomes an 
honorary member. The first officers were: Presi- 
dent, J. F. Jacobson; Vice President, J. G. Perry; 
Treasurer, P. J. Jacobson. This club still meets once 
a year. 

— Pupils of District 76 and 
Miss Helen Colbert, Teacher 
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Our interview with Mr. and Mrs. Olaus Lund was espec- 
ially interesting to us in District No. 8 because of the local- 
ity in which their early history was centered. Mrs. Lund’s 
birthplace was just 1-1/8 miles east of our schoolhouse on 
the farm now owned by the son of the one who bought it 
from Mr. Sorenson (Mrs. Lund’s father), Ralph Gryte. Soren- 
sons came here in 1869. Elisa (Mrs. Lund) was born here in 
1873, in a log cabin, which replaced the dugout formerly 
used. There were’six children born to them. 


Mr. Sorenson had 160 acres of land which he farmed 
with horses, using wooden plows with steel lays, planting 
both corn and grain mostly by hand. Grain was harvested 
with a reaper which pushed the grain with rakes, the fiftn 
rake finally pushing it off in the amount of a bundle which 
had to be tied up 
with straw, and 
shocked. The grain 
was threshed by 
horse power, then 
taken to Benson 
by team and wag- 
on in one day’s 
journey, either to! 
be sold or made 
into flour. Other 
groceries were 
purchased in large 
supplies at the 
same time as the 
only place to buy 
them was at Lac 
qui Perle. Their barn and sheds were built of straw. The 
roofs of their houses were sod. Often times in summer 
weeds grew as high as the trees. 


Mrs. Lund attended school in District No. 9 which, of 
course, was not the same building as stands today. It also 
was loceted close to the Lawnes farm, about 2 mile west 
from where it is now. She could remember of an enrollment 
of 42 et one time. One of her first teachers was Ole Dale. 
They never had school in the winter, as weather was too se- 
vere, snowstorms often three days in severity much greater 
than today. 


Their farm was located near the river, which made a 
good place for encampments of Indians, who came to hunt, 
living in tepees both summer and winter. These Indians 
were friendly and caused no trouble. When the game was 
gone, they would move their tepees to new grounds. 


Mr. Lund was born on the Lund homestead, 11/2 miles 
east of Dawson. There were 15 children in the family, liv- 
ing in a small log cabin with a sod roof. This farm is the 
present Ernest Nelson farm. They farmed their 80 acres in 
much the same way as we have described before. 


At this time, there were no churches. Services were held 
in the homes, often pastors from adjoining towns came to 
conduct them. There was no Sunday School or confirmations 
until Lac qui Parle Church was built. Then Mrs. Lund went 
there and was confirmed at about the regular age. Later the 
old Riverside Church was built, with Rev. Oppegaard as the 
first pastor - also a Congregational Church was built in Daw- 
son. 


It is interesting to note that neither Mr. or Mrs. Lund’s 
births were recorded. But about the time Mr. Lund was six 
years, they organized townships, Mr. Lund’s father being 
made Riverside Town Clerk. He sent Olaus, then six years 
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old, walking over to Lowell’s place (the present Thorvin By- 
haug place) to get information about a birth. 


Mr. Lund’s father also was Clerk of District 14, whicn 
was then 2 mile south of H. J. Hanson’s place. Later, it was 
moved to where it is now. Their school also had a large en- 
rollment. Living in these times was harded in all ways than 
ours, another hardship to add to the rest was the fact they 
had no doctors. There was a druggist who was of some help. 
Later, of course, Dr. Lindboe came to Lac qui Parle. One in- 
stance was given of the illness of Mrs. Lund’s brother who 
became very ill. He was just put on the kitchen table, given 
some chloroform, operated on, but found so full of infection 
he was just sewed up again, later dying of what was called 
“inflamation of the bowels”, but what we would now cail 
appendicitis or cancer. 


Some attempts at an enterprise were started on the Lund 
farm, when Tom Farmen started a store on their farm at the 
same time an elevator and a blacksmith shop were started. 
Wheat was exchanged for groceries. When Mr. Farmen got 
a load full, he would haul it to Montevideo. Since there was 
no bridge across the river, it was necessary to ferry across. 


Later, a Mr. Ford secured financial backing from Dan 
McGuire and Mueller, and built a two-story mill about the 
size of the Dawson Hotel. Then a dam was constructed, with 
a door to be opened at the bottom to cause enough pressure 
to run the mill. When all was completed, an opening day 
was set, and people came from miles around. Then came the 
tense moment when the door was to be opened - it was - 
and to their horror, there was a flaw in the dam - letting 
too much pressure through, washing the dam away. Mr. 
Ford left that same day. Later another man came with the 
same ideas, but financial backers had learned their lesson, 
and McGuire and Mueller took the lumber and built barns 
and granaries on their present farm. It may be of interest to 
many to know, the rock framework of this dam may still be 
seen on Nelson’s farm near McGuires today. 


Mr. Lund was about 1] years old when Dawson wes 
started. About the first store was Retrum’s, then called Howe 
and McKenstrie. Then came the hotel; other stores were ad- 
ded later. He recalled it was about this time he got his first 
overcoat; before, all clothes were home-made, including 
their shoes. First overcoats were buffalo or coonskin - selling 
at three for $100. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lund were married in 1898. They lived on 
a farm 11/2 miles east of Dawson in the summertime only, 
as it was too cold to live in a granary with single walls and 
no windows. During the winter, they lived in Dawson. After 
two years, they moved to Dawson where he did general la- 
bor. His first job was to haul rocks from northwest of Dist- 
rict No. 18 to Dawson for filling in and for foundations of 
stores and residences. It was at this time the depot, the first 
Riverside Church, and the old school were built. 


He cited a very interesting event about how Clarence 
Hill bought the old school house, and also several lots soutn 
of the river bridge, which were very low; then invited the 
city to dump their garbage, etc. there to level it off. Then 
he tore down the school house, and built six houses from it 
south of the bridge, where they stand today. 


We asked them to name some of the farms which had 
started around here at first which they could remember. 
They gave: Theo. Erickson (Art Oman), Retrum (Bardolph 
Torstenson), Lannes (Thor Greseth), Lowell (Thorvin Byhaug), 
Gulbran Peterson (M. G. Dale Est.), and Thorson (Joe Haugs) 
- these were some of the farms they could recall in the im- 
mediate vicinity of our school. 


— Pupils of Dist. 18 & Mrs. Mildred Dale, Teacher 
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Even though we do have 
an opportunity to read much 
about the early pioneers, we 
found that interviewing the pre- 
sent day pioneers proved to be 
most interesting: Charles Borg- 
endale’s parents, Hans J. Borg- 
endale and his wife, came from 
Norway in 1865. They lived for 
five years in Filmore County. 
Then they joined a colony of 
neighbors and drove by ox team 


home. 


There were eleven children in this family. 
The home life in these early days was very simple. 
Most of the homes were very small. They raised a 
little wheat, oats, corn and potatoes. The wheat 
was hauled to Benson where it was ground into 
flour. They paid the miller wheat for the work he 
did. They had cattle and butchered their own 
meat. Usually, plenty of milk and butter were 
available. Very little grain and other produce were 
sold. 


In January 1873 a bad blizzard came. The 
morning opened warm and pleasant, but in the af- 
ternoon the wind came up suddenly from the 
northwest. A number of people were on the road 
and were frozen to death. One man and his son 
were cutting wood near the bluff by David Bor- 
enes. When they got up to the fence on their farm 
the oxen and son went in and got home safely, 
but the father perished further out on the prairie. 


A Story of the Early Days 


Mrs. Charles Borgendale, the former Anna 
Anderson, related to us a number of interesting 
and exciting facts in the life of her parents and her 
own. Her father, Andrew Anderson, came to this 
country in 1860, and worked in Winneshiek coun- 
ty, lowa, for a few years. He, together with Elling 
Bornes, came to this county and lived in a dugout 
for two years. They then built a log cabin, which 
they lived in until 1892. 


The parents of Mrs. Borgendale were the first 
couple married in Baxter Township. Andrew And- 
erson and Mary Johnson were married in June, 


1873, by Freedom Merril, justice 
of the peace. The first death in 
Baxter township was that of Mrs. 
Hans Erlandson in 1872. The first 
child born in the township was 
Julia Mork, daughter of John 
Mork, October 18, 1870. 


Most of the entertainments 
of this period were at homes or 
schools, especially for young 
people. Spelling Bees were for 
both young and old. They divid- 


Supa ed into sides and spelled down. 


Everyone tried to stand up for the longest time. All 
were anxious to be known as good spellers. The 
main attraction of the year was the Old Settlers’ 
Picnic. For many years this was held south of Lac 
qui Parle Village, near the river. The main speak- 
er was J. F. Jacobson, who at one time was a can- 
didate for governor. They always had a grand 
time. After a few years sleigh rides became a pop- 
ular source of entertainment. Three or four teams 
all went together. 


A wedding was often an all-day affair. The 
guests came in the morning to see the ceremony 
take place. The entire group stayed for dinner and 
afternoon lunch. Sometimes a dance was held in 
the evening. Often they danced till morning. 


One warm, summer day Mrs. Borgendale and 
her two sisters went for a ride in the buggy. They 
had gone to Lac qui Parle Village. On their return 
they had an exciting time. As they were coming 
down the hill south of the village, the rein snap- 
ped. Before long the harness broke, too. Thus the 
buggy pushd into the horse and caused her to be- 
come frightened. Her two sisters jumped out, but 
she stayed in the buggy. When Mrs. Borgendale 
saw the horse was running away, she, too, jump- 
ed out. She landed on her head. She jumped up 
and ran after the horse. She caught the horse be- 
fore it came to the river. 


Peter Simpson, who lived across the river, 
helped repair the harness and rein, so before long 
they were safe at home once more. 


— Pupils of District 15 and 
Miss Ruth Heieren, Teacher 
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My grandfather, John J. 
Haugen, was born in Jostedal, 
Norway, March 23, 1862 and so 
was 20 years old when he, to- 
gether with a cousin, came to 
this country in* 1882. They came 
to the home of grandpa’s broth- 
er, A. J. Haugen, who lived ona 
farm in Cerro Gordo township. 
Their closest town then was Mon- 
tevideo, neither Madison nor 
Dawson being founded at that 
time. The next year grandpa’s 
brother died. His wife and two children moved to 
a farm in Freeland township where he had built 6 
small house 14 by 16 feet in dimensions. Grandpa 
and his cousin and another distant cousin and her 
husband also moved with them so this group of 
eight people lived in that small house for some 
time. It seemed that the old adage “where there's 
heart room there will always be house room” was 
well carried into practice in pioneer days. 


In late 1884 grandpa went to Wisconsin, 
where he spent a year and then returned to Nor- 
way. On April 19, 1887 he was married there and 
in the spring of 1892 my grandparents and their 
two children came to this country. They spent a 
few weeks with grandfather’s brother. After a- 
while they moved on a farm in Freeland township. 
Garfield Lutheran congregation had been organiz- 
ed in March of that year and my grandparents 
joined that congregation almost immediately upon 
their arrival here in May. From 1893 and on for 
the next few years he paid less than $10 in taxes 
on a quarter section of land while this past year 
he paid over $290 in taxes on his quarter. 


He underwent many hardships those first 
years on the farm. Twisted hay was used as fuel. 
There was so much snow that the haystacks often 
were nearly covered with snow which had to be 
shoveled away before a section could be cut off 
for fuel. When a short time later they went to get 
more hay and snow had drifted over the stack a- 
gain. He was out in several storms which could 
have proved disastrous. Once in February of 1893 
Grandpa anda friend drove with horses and a 
sleigh to Dawson to get a load of lumber to build 
a house a little farther south in Freeland where 
grandpa and his family were to move later in the 
spring. There was some delay in getting the lum- 
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ber loaded so by the time they 
started homeward the weather 
looked threatening. Soon a snow 
storm was raging and it grew 
gradually worse as they proced- 
ed on their way. Before long the 
blizzard was so severe that they 
couldn’t see their way. Yet the 


horses seemed to sense their 
way. Grandpa and his friend 
walked along side the horses 
much of the way. There were no 


good roads then; they were 
more like paths across the prairie. When they were 
about 2 mile from their home they had to unhitch 
the horses and leave the sleigh there for it was 
impossible to get through the high drifts with a 
load. Again it was the horses that had to lead the 
way. Grandpa had one especially faithful horse 
called “Lady” and she headed in the right direc- 
tion for home and the two men stumbled through 
the drifts alongside the horses. Large icicles hung 
from the horses faces and nostrils and from time 
to time the men brushed off these icicles. Snow 
and ice also clung to the men’s faces. It was in- 
tensely cold too and they had been on the way a 
long time so by the time they got home, grand- 
father’s face was partly frozen and it remained 
discolored for several days. He was ill in bed for 
a week from the severe cold and from exhaustion 
He considered himself fortunate that he didn’t suf- 
fer permanent after-effects of that experience. 


One February day in 1902 grandpa went by 
sleigh on an errand to the home of some friends 
about 2 miles away. It was a mild day and thaw- 
ing when he left home. When he reached the 
friends home they invited him in for lunch and 
while they were visiting a sudden snow storm 
came up. However, grandfather hitched up his 
horses and started out but was just driving down 
the driveway when a gust of wind took the box 
off the sleigh. Grandpa realized he would be un- 
able to drive home against such a severe wind so 
he unhitched his horses and put them in the friends 
barn. The storm grew in fury so it was even diffi- 
cult for him and his friend to get to the house. La- 
ter that evening they tried to go to the barn to do 
some chores but had to turn back after going only 
a couple rods. The storm continued all night and 
all the next day so it was evening before grandpa 
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could start on his way home. The snow drifts were 
much too high for him to try to drive home so he 
walked the two miles home. Wolves had been 
seen in that vicinity recently so his friend, armed 
with a pitchfork, went with grandpa part of the 
way. Grandpa had worried how grandma and 
their children had fared during those stormy 28 
hours but found them all OK when he got home. 


A few days later he went to Madison to get 
a load of coal. It took along time to drive from 
Freeland to Madison with horses and by the time 
he had gotten the coal loaded a strong wind had 
arisen and created another blizzard. He had gotten 
only a few rods out of town when he realized he 
couldn’t reach home in such a storm so he turned 
back and spent the night at the home of his bro- 


ther who then lived in Madison. The next day the 
storm had subsided but it was intensely cold so 
grandfather walked alongside of the horses most 
of the way home in order to keep himself warm. 
A kind neighbor, who knew grandma, brought 
her a bucket of coal as he thought perhaps she 
was entirely out of fuel. In pioneer times everyone 


’ was neighborly and tried to help each other when 


help was needed, sharing both good and bad 
times together. When towards evening grandpa 
reached home he found his family comfortably 
warm, and both he and they were thankful he had 
gotten home safely. 


— Information secured by 


James Haugen, District 58 
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My father, Nickolas Schlosser, was born in Rittersdorf, 
Germany. He lived on a small farm and also was a soldier 
in the Franco-Prussian War. After the war he sailed to Am- 
erica. 


He docked in New York and went to LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
to live. | was born in Wisconsin in a small town named Mid- 
dleridge. My father set out to file a homestead claim in Min- 
nesota. He found no place to live so he returned to Wiscon- 
sin. When he came back to Minnesota a year later his claim 
had been lost. He made another claim one mile east and 
three miles south of Madison. He then sent for his family. 


He lived in a sod house about 10 ft. by 15 ft. The inside 
was made of rough lumber. The house cost my father about 
sixty dollars. We lived in this sod house for nine years. 


The railroad came through in the year 1887. | was about 
11 years at the time. Watson was our nearest town. Big 
Stone and Benson were also settled. 


The Indians would drive by in their caravans. They did 
us no harm, but my mother would hide us to make sure. 


In the cold winter evenings we would gather hay for 
fuel. My father would stay up all night and twist hay to 
burn. This was so the family wouldn't freeze. 


We raised many vegetables in the summer and stored 
them for winter use. Sometimes food became scarce, espec- 
ially in the long winters. 


| started school at the age of nine. The school house was 
cbout two miles away. My teacher was Doris Mills from Lac 
qui Parle. She received $15 a month. We didn’t know any 
English so our teacher had to teach us the language first. 
Femilies would buy books together. That meant several of 


us would have the same books to study from. We would cut 
our pencils in two so they would go around. We also wrote 
on slates and sat on benches. We would have to walk a mile 
for drinking water. | didn’t go to school very long because | 
had to help my father. 


| remember the year of the great snow. There were 11 
feet of snow. It started to snow in October and continued ail 
winter long. Houses were buried and had to be dug out. 


One pleasure | had was hunting with my brother, Christ. 
We hunted prairie chicken, ducks, rabbits, and geese. Be- 
sides being fun it furnished us with food. In summer we 
went fishing in a little creek. In winter it was used for skat- 


ing. 


At the age of eighteen | fired the steam engine for 
threshing. Three years later | started carpentering in and 
around Madison. A year later | went to Ivanhoe to work as 
a carpenter. | helped to build the first house in Ivanhoe. 


While in Ivanhoe small-pox broke out. | had had the di- 
sease so | acted as a nurse. There were no medicines so it 
made it very difficult. 


Seven years later | married Eva Elsen. We lived on a 
farm five miles from Bellingham. After living there for five 
years we moved to my wife’s home. This was one-half mile 
east and two miles south of Madison. 


“In Gottes Namen” - was a prayer of my father when he 
started any venture. “In God’s Name” - he taught to me al- 
so. It was in God’s name we weathered the hardships of 
that day. My eight brothers and sisters and myself have 
made our way in God’s world today with that prayer in 
mind. 

— Miss Gloria Boraas, teacher and pupils from Dist. 43 
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In Norway, on Jan. 28, 1865 Roald Lee was 
born. At the age of 18, Roald came to America. 
This was in 1883. Wisconsin was his first stopping 
place. Two years later, in 1885, he again moved. 
This time to Lac qui Parle County. 


Mrs. Lee was born July 28, 1870, the oldest 
of three children. She is a native of Minnesota, 
having been born in Goodhue County. Her family 
moved from Goodhue to Renville, then to Lac qui 
Parle County in 1881. 


Here seven years later, Roald and Mrs. Lee 
were married. This was on Jan. 20, 1888. They had 
10 children, eight of whom are still living. After 
they were married they lived east of Madison for 
four years. Mr. Lee decided to move and traded 
his 80 acres and $40.00 for a quarter, in Mehurin 
township, where he still lives. Land was worth 
$14 or $15 an acre at that time. Roald packed his 
belongings and family into the wagon and moved 
to the “wilds.” The wagon was drawn by two ox- 
en. His livestock consisted of two oxen, four cows, 
four hogs, several calves and two sheep. He didn’t 
have the sheep so long. The wolves liked mutton. 


The year before Lees moved, a prairie fire 
had burned everything. There was not a tree or 
even a bush still standing. Roald planted a grove 
when he settled here which is still there today. 


Mr. Lee says there were Indians but they 
were not dangerous. There were two tribes, one 
of Chippewa and one of Sioux. The Indians never 
came this way except to fish in the Lac qui Parle 
River. They lived near Gary and Benson. Mr. Lee 
broke one piece of land at a time. At first he used 
four horses on the breaking plow and later six 
horses on the gang plow. 


One day Mr. Lee went to Marietta for sup- 
plies. The day was so foggy he could not see his 
horses hitched to the buggy. The dog, who had 
gone with him, growled suddenly. Roald stopped 
the horses to see why. Several wolves ran out of 
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the fog to attack him. Mr. Lee had to fight them 
off with his buggy whip. 


Another time Mr. Lee went out to break 
ground. He was breaking west and east. As he 
started west, Roald happened to look over his 


~ shoulder. A chill ran up and down his spine. Sev- 


eral wolves were following him. When Mr. Lee 
turned to go east the wolves ran to a hill a short 
distance away and sat watching him. All afternoon 
he plowed and the wolves sat and watched or ran 
behind him. The next day he went to plow and 
took the dog with him. No wolves were to be 
seen. 


The nearest church was the Lutheran Church 
at Marietta. A few years after Mr. and Mrs. Lee 
came here a Lutheran Church was built about eight 
miles from their home. It was moved and is now 
used for a barn by Robert Warwick. 


The school house was built in 1893 on the 
site of the present school. Mr. Lee helped build the 
first school. The post office was at Marietta. They 
had to drive to Marietta with horse and buggy un- 
til a mail route was started in 1913. Trading was 
done at either Gary or Marietta. There were no 
roads, fences or bridges so they went across coun- 
try. 

Their main recreation was picnics or gather- 
ings on the 4th of July and other holidays. They 
went to County Fairs, also, as everyone else did. 
Prairie fires were common but there weren’t many 
grasshoppers. Wolves were very common and 
large flocks of prairie chickens were seen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lee have now been married for 
62 years. Part of their house is the original “shan- 
ty” that was built when they first moved to Me- 
hurin township. There aren’t many people left who 
can think back to those wonderful and terrible 
days of long ago. (The Lees are now deceased.) 


— Pupils of District 96 and 
Mrs. Dorothy Good, Teacher 


oo Story of heal hd nets pink 


Have you ever wondered 
what life was like about fifty 
years ago? We don't realize un- 
til we heard the true story which 
follows. It was told to us by an 


early pioneer to our country, Mr. 
Fred Abramowski. 


In 1876 | came over from 
Germany with my parents and 
my grandparents. Two of my sis- 
ters had come here earlier so we 
were going to join them. | was 
eight years at that time and do 
not remember much about the journey. We settled 
in Lake City in Wabasha County where | lived to- 
gether with my parents, five sisters and three bro- 
thers. | took a job herding cattle for which | re- 
ceived wages of four dollars a month. The farm- 
er’s wife packed lunch for me which often wasn't 
enough so | picked cherries, plums or strawberries 
and would milk a cow and have strawberries and 


milk. 


“There were many rattle and bull snakes in 
this community. One day as | was milking a cow 
| heard a rustling noise in the tree. It was a huge 
bull snake about to attack. With the aid of Rover, 
my pet dog, we succeeded in killing it. The cows 
would often get stuck in the mud so another hired 
man and | would have to go get them out. By the 
time we would find them they would often be 
partly devoured by the wolves, which could be 
heard howling every night.” 


In 1880 we came west and settled in Lake 
Shore Township. That severe winter started with a 
terrible snowstorm on October 15th. Many people 
at this time lived in sod houses. In the winter they 
would often be covered with snow. Imagine the 
surprise of one family when one man’s team of 
horses who were traveling by, suddenly fell 
through the roof. At this time there were very few 
ladies in the community. Mrs. Theodore Borchardt 
was the first lady to settle in our community. For 
amusements we would walk or ride horseback to 
our nearest neighbors. 


Later we came to Arena Township with a pair 
of oxen and a hand plow to take up a homestead. 
While the rest of us were busy working, my mo- 
ther and sister planted trees which are still stand- 
ing there today. Two years later we traded our 


faithful pair of oxen for a team 
of horses. The three nearest 
towns were Appleton, Odessa, 
and Lac qui Parle. In the fall we 


would have to walk or take a 
lumber wagon to town to get 
enough supplies to last for the 
winter. | decided to go out on 
my own so | took some land. | 
had to plant trees on it and im- 
prove it somewhat each year. 
Later | traded this land for an- 
other piece of land which al- 
ready had buildings on it. 


In 1884 the Minneapolis and St. Louis railroad 
came through. Soon after this Madison grew up. 
A few years later | helped Helga Nelson build our 
school house, District 77. We took the lumber wa- 
gon and drove to Marietta to get supplies to build 
it. 


“In the year 1886, | went along with my fa- 
ther to help move the court house. | carried sup- 
plies to the men and drove the horses sometimes. 
Everyone took a team of horses and lumber wag- 
ons and helped pull it from Lac qui Parle to Madi- 
son. One night a man rode on horseback bringing 
us the message “to hurry, to hurry” and get the 
court house from where it stood between Lac qui 
Parle and Dawson or Dawson would get it. Excite- 
ment ran high that midnight when we all dressed 
and started the court house off on its way to Mad- 
ison. We posted guards the following night as we 
were afraid Dawson would try to get it there.” 


In 1888 we had one of the worst snowstorms. 
| can remember it was during this storm two men 
were found frozen to death after they had gotten 
lost trying to find their way home. They found 
them buried in a huge snowbank where they had 
set up a shovel as evidence that they were there. 


Before our church was built Rev. Phottenhour 
came down from Odessa _ to preach in the homes 
or in a school. Then in 1891 or 92 we got togeth- 
er and built the Zion Lutheran Church of Arena. 


In 1894 | met the apple of my eye, Pauline 
Kischel, who had just come over from Germany. 
On a bright winter day of December in 1901 | 
hitched up my horse and sleigh to go to Madison 
for supplies. While | was in town a severe snow- 
storm suddenly came up but | started for home 
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anyway. The storm got worse by the minute until 
it was impossible to get any idea of where | was 
going. The horses went on their own until sudden- 
ly, they ran into all things, a strawpile. | realized 
this is the best shelter | could get for the evening 
so | dug a hole in the straw for myself and tried to 
fix up a shelter for the horses. What a long even- 
ing that was. The next morning the storm cleared 
and | found myself half way between Madison 
and Haydenville. q 

My main crops consisted of barley, wheat, 
oats, and some flint corn. My first binder had to 
be run by three men. One to drive it and two men 


to ride on a platform to tie the grain into bundles 


using straw instead of twine. Later we got a bind- 


er that tied with wire. Our first threshing machine 
was driven by horsepower. Five teams of horses 
walking on a moving platform. They had harnes- 
ses which made the pulley’s turn. 

On the fourth of July, we always had a big 
celebration at our home. We had a stand to sell 
refreshments, ball game in the afternoon and a 
dance in the evening. Other entertainments usual- 
ly consisted of house parties. 

' — Pupils of Dist. 70 and Miss 
Dellas Abramowski, Teacher 


WEST. Mercier 


Mr. Jens Nordaune was born April 16, 1871 
in Haltdalen, Norway. He came to America in 1887 
together with his parents Mr. and Mrs. Anders 
Nordaune, two brothers and three sisters. They 
came to Hendricks, Minnesota. Later they bought 
land near Brandt, South Dakota, where they made 
their home. 


In the meantime, the men had to work out. 
They worked for Ingebrit Haugen in Lac qui Parle 
Township the first winter. He worked for ten dol- 
lars a month and his dad worked for seventeen 
dollars a month. Being old enough to work out 
and help earn a living he didn’t get much of a 
chance to go to school. He attended school near 
Hendricks for 14 days. He learned the language 
while working out. He worked for a German fam- 
ily at one time where he had to learn the language 
and also get used to a different variety of food. 
He was lucky to have “Yankee” neighbors after 
settling in Baxter which helped in learning the 
language. 


Mrs. Jens Nordaune was born January 13th, 
1879 to her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Elias O. Moseng 
on their homestead in Baxter Township. She has 
lived in Baxter Township all her life. Her parents 
came from Norway at the same time, but they 
were married in this country. 


The first home on the homestead was a dug- 
out in the hillside. The first summer they had the 
cattle grazing in a lake bottom about five miles 
south of the place. They would walk over there to 
milk them. They used to go to Benson to grind 
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flour in the fall after the wheat was harvested. 
They walked to Lac qui Parle to get groceries. They 
used to go across the Lac qui Parle River on a ferry. 


The grasshoppers destroyed their crop in the 
year 1877. The men went to lowa and worked 
during the summer to get something to live from 
the following winter. About the year 1890 a hail- 
storm destroyed the crop entirely. The hailstones 
were as large as hen eggs. They knocked out win- 
ccws, made big holes in their house roofs, and in- 
jured many of their cattle. Birds were killed and 
strewn all about. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jens Nordaune were married in 
the year 1693. They settled on what was the Bax- 
ter homestead where they have lived ever since. 
Baxter Township was named in honor of this farm. 
The school and church were both located where 
they are today right on the corner of their farm. 
Spetiing Matches and Debating Societies were 
common in the school districts. They didn’t think 
anything of hitching up the horses to the sleigh 
and packing the family into the sleigh-box and go- 
ing to the neighbors to visit. 


The first house was a little one-room house, 
which is used as a laundry today. There wasn’t 
much furniture. The plowing was done with three 
horses and a walking plow. Wheat sold for 48c a 
bushel and eggs were sold for five and six cents a 
dozen. A good milk cow sold for fifteen dollars. 


— Pupils of District 5 and 
Miss Bette Johnson, Teacher 
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Wis. Sidr Oppem of Crs Gordo 


On January 19th,.1950 we 
went over to the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Sven Oppem to learn 
about their early life. Mrs. Op- 
pem is eighty years old. She was 


born November 9, 1869. They 
came from Goodhue County, 
Minnesota in covered wagons. 
She was one year old when they 
came. Her older sisters had to 
change off walking and chasing 
the cattle while the other sister 
sat in the wagon and cared for 
her. She came with her parents, Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew Thorson. They settled on the homestead 
which is about one-half mile south of the present 
Thorson home. They lived in a dugout. The roof of 
the dugout was made of branches and straw. They 
stood and watched for Indians all the time. One 
time the Indians took their cattle, but they got 
them back again. 

They used wood stoves. The nearest town 
was Benson, a two-day trip each way. The oxen 
went so slow that it took them a long time. The 
neighbors went to Benson together. They took 
wheat and got back sugar, flour, and coffee. They 
had to kill the one pig which had followed them 
from Goodhue county, for meat. They then moved 
into what is now the Tom Thorson home. She was 
13 when they moved. She had to walk seven miles 
to read for the minister. She went to the Old Lac 
qui Parle Church in 1872. Mrs. Oppem walked all 
but one time, and got late because the snow was 
so deep for the horses. 

Mr. Oppem attended school in District 7. They 
had only three months in a term. They had boxes 
brought from Norway which were about three by 
three by five feet. They used these for cupboards. 
They made their own candles from scrap fats, but 
later they got a little lamp. In the summer they 
slept in a claim shanty. They had a barn made 
something like our strawsheds. In the summertime 
it always fell in, so in the fall they had to rebuild 
it again. In the winter the snow got so deep that 
they made tunnels to the barn. They bought some 
horses from a man in lowa. All their seeding was 
done by hand. 

They had prairie fires frequently. Once their 
folks had been to a church meeting at John Olson's 


east of Dawson. They had walk- 
ed all the way there. When they 
came home, they saw a fire east 
of District 7. Hans Hanson’s place 
was burning. They burned a big 
space bare for a firebreak so 
their place didn’t burn. 


The first log house they liv- 
ed in was made of logs and hay. 
The logs were built about three 
and one-half feet high. They 
then put hay and branches on 
the top. The top was slanted a 
little and steps went down into the house. Their 
basement was a hole dug further back in the hill. 
The log house was about 14 by 16. There were on- 
ly four windows in the whole house. The windows 
were only half windows. 


She was married to Sven Oppem when they 
were forty years old. They now live two miles 
northeast of the Tom Thorson home. 


One time they had a lot of company. It storm- 
ed so they couldn't get home, so they slept - 18 of 
them in a dugout. A party coming from Goodhue 
County stopped here too as they were passing by 
going farther west. At this time Lac qui Parle was 
a big town. It contained a hotel, blacksmith shop, 
court house and three stores. She was fourteen 
when they took the courthouse to Madison. 


Their mail came by horse and buggy once a 
week. They raised sheep and made stockings from 
the wool. They also made a horse blanket. They 
didn’t have any overshoes at all. The Thorson’s 
built up the Tom Thorson place, the grove and all. 
One summer it was so dry they had to carry water 
for all those trees, which was a very hard job. 


— Pupils of District 6 and 
Mrs. Ruth Dale, Teacher 
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15. / ee Wergeson of (sbee Gordo 


Mrs. Bergeson 
is 78 years old pear aoe ibersy 
and was born in 
a log cabin on the 
Hans _ Krugerud (0) 
place in 1872. 

She went to 
school in District 
No. 6 which was then right across the road, north of the 
Hans Krugerud place. The building was made of logs and 
had a long stove which burned long lengths of wood. When 
the pupils came in the morning, they stood around the stove 
and warmed up before school began. Her first teacher was 
a Mr. Litchfield, whom they had to board at their place. The 
pupils used pen and ink in those days and had to carry their 
ink to and from school each morning and night because they 
didn’t have fire in the stove overnight. The children weren't 
allowed to use the bat and ball, when they played, because 
the teacher was afraid someone would get hurt. 


Mr. Bergeson went to parochial school in both the Lac 
qui Parle Lutheran Church and the Lars Graven home. While 
they were going to church to Parochial school, they worked 
hard while the teacher was around, but when he drove to 
the neighbor's for dinner they had a hard time keeping still. 
On one of these occasions they were running around the al- 
tar which went well until one of the girls, who was very un- 
lucky, bumped down and broke the Baptismal Font. On re- 
turning to church the teacher found the broken Font, so he 
zsked the children who did it but no one would tell the un- 
lucky girl. This teacher was known to be smart so he took 
the bowl from the Font and set it on each child’s head one 
after another. Mrs. Bergeson had it on her head too, but not 
until it came to the guilty one did anyone shake so from 
fright that it fell off her head, anyway it fell off her head 
and she in turn was punished. 


Later when they went to Parochial School at the Graven 
home the pupils were rather hard to handie. The smaller 
children, including Mrs. Bergeson, were led to believe by the 
older ones that if they didn’t know their lesson very well 
they could get out of being punished by going down to the 
river and waiting for the classes to be let out, so they did 
this very often. But later on they began to believe that they 
had been doing wrong so they began to learn their lessons 
better and began to attend class more regularly. 


Mrs. Bergeson read for the minister with Charlie Samp- 
son. The minister was Rev. Utheim who preached in the Lac 
qui Parle Lutheran Church. Charlie Sampson used to go 
down to the river and sit when he didn’t know his lesson, 
until one day the pastor went down to the river and led him 
back to the church to recite his lesson! 


During the summer months, when there wasn’t school, 
Mrs. Bergeson would help with the harvesting and other 
jobs. They had reapers at first which just cut the grain and 
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it had to be tied by hand with straw on the reaper platform. 
Later they got binders which tied with wire on iron spools 
and as the spools were emptied they were thrown in the 
field to be plowed under later. 

A one fourteen inch walking plow was used. This plow 
was pulled by two horses. Mrs. Bergeson helped to shock 
up the grain when it had been tied into bundles. 


For pleasure in the summer or fall they would take their 
cart and yoke of oxen and drive either to Lac qui Parle or 
Watson (because Dawson was not yet organized), or even to 
Benson to buy supplies. The cart served as a place for them 
to sleep along the road because this trip usually took more 
than one day. 

When winter came with hard blizzards, Mrs. Bergeson 
and the rest of the family had a hard time feeding the cattle 
for the drifts became so deep that they entirely covered 
their strawshed which was their only barn. They had to dig 
down to the door and make a path to the well which was 
the only place to get the water and it was about eight rods 
from the barn. At the well they had two buckets, one on 
each end of a rope which ran over a pulley in the top of the 
well frame, so that they dipped one bucket in the water, 
while the other one was being pulled up. Two halves of a 
barrell was used for cattle to drink in. 


Their house was a one-room log cabin with a shanty ad- 
ded on as a sort of spare room, but there was a loft up a- 
bove the main room where some of the children slept. In 
the winter when they ran out of wood to burn, rolled up 
balls of slough hay were put in the shanty to be used as 
fuel. 

Sheep were raised for wool. The sheep were sheared 
and Mrs. Bergeson’s mother put the wool through all the 
processes which made it into cloth. In all her leisure time, 
Mrs. Bergeson would knit socks for herself and the rest of 
the family. 

The bed spring was made out of woven ropes and a 
mattress filled with straw on a log frame. 

When summer came again they were very glad for they 
were waiting for warmer weather. In the summer they 
threshed their grain by a horse-driven threshing machine, 
which a little later gave way to the steam engine. They haul- 
ed their grain to either Lec qui Parle or Watson. 

When Dawson was organized it had hitching rails for 
horses along the whole length of the street, and had very 
few stores. One big building then was the elevator which 
wes started about 1891 or 92. In this building was a grain 
elevator which was operated by an old horse walking on a 
wooden apron causing the grain to be elevated into various 
bins. This horse was blind and whenever they got a load of 
grain in they would yell to him and he would start and also 
stop at their command. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nickolai Bergeson now live in a comfort- 
able home in Dawson. 


— Mrs. Ruth Dale, teacher and pupils from District 6 
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Peter Bothun 
was born March 
13, 1870. He will 
be 81 years old 
in March. He liv- 
ed in Morrison- 
ville, | Wisconsin, 
near Madison. At 
the age of five, 
he came to Minn- 
esota. 

They traveled 
in covered wagon 
pulled by two ox- 
en. They brought 
a stove and a 
shoemaker’s copper tool and some other things. Once on 
their trip from Wisconsin they were stuck in a big mud pud- 
dle, and had to unload all their things. Their father had to 
carry the stove on his back over the mud puddle. Their stove 
was square like a box. They had to watch the cattle on their 
journey so that they wouldn't get lost with the cattle belong- 
ing to other settlers going westward. The cattle were driven 
across the rivers. Once they had a hail storm and the cattle 
wanted to run away, but they got them all back again. It 
took them a month to come to Lac qui Parle County. 


Their first house was built of logs. The floor was very 
rough. Their school was by Hans Krugerud’s place. The 
school was made of logs and very cold. In the winter the 
children would play outside and get wet from playing in 
the snow. When this happened, they were called inside un- 
til they were dry. In the summer they went to the river 
spring for water. There were 15 children at school. Slates 
were used to write on. The desks were made of planks. 
Sarah Femrite was their first teacher. Sometimes it was so 
stormy that they could hardly see their feet when they walk- 
ed home. At other times they went to Peterson’s with the 
children and the parents didn’t know where they were. 


The early settlers worked very hard to get the field 
ready for planting. The oxen were used to pull the breaking 
plow. The sod was so hard that it took a long time to get 
the ground broken up. The Bothuns planted ten acres of 
corn and this was picked by hand. Other grains were plant- 
ed such as: oats, wheat, barley and rye. The grain was sold 
st Watson, Benson and Canby. It usually took several days 
to take the grain to market. Station houses were made of 
sod. They would spend the night here if the trip took more 
than one day. In order to thresh the grain, the oxen would 
tremp over the grain on the ground. 


When the people went to town, they went on a hay 
rake. One of his neighbors made a rake from wood. The 
wagon wheels were about six inches wide, made from logs. 
This rake was also used to take people to church. 

At first they held church services in the homes. After a 
while a church was built of logs. The logs were hauled from 
the river by oxen. 

The pigs were usually butchered before they were sold. 
Five men would usually do this work. The food they could 
not raise was gotten from Lac qui Parle Village. The village 
was not too far away and horses were used to make the 
trip. 

At the age of thirteen, Peter helped with the field work. 
He planted corn by hand. This was done by digging a hole 
in the ground and putting the corn in, then covering the 
corn up by hand. 

The prairie fires threatened the early settlers. In order 
to prevent the fire from burning the buildings, a strip was 


plowed close to the buildings. The grass was very dry and 
the fire spread very fast. The people had storm cellars built 
close to their house so they wouldn’t get burned by the 
prairie fires. 


Cloth was made from the wool of sheep. Most settlers 
had a few sheep for this reason. They did buy cotton goods 


in later years. 
— Mrs. Ruth Dale and pupils from District 6 
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Peter Quaal was born April 17th, 1844, in Orkedalen, 
Trondheim, Norway. In 1871 he emigrated to America and 
entered employment in the copper mines near Ishpening, 
Michigan, continuing in this work five years. He was united 
in marriage to Annie Bye in June, 1872. 


Leerning that homestead land could be obtained in this 
section of Minnesota, they came to Lac qui Parle County in 
1876. Filing on pre-emption land in Section 1 and establish- 
ing their home there, they became the first settlers in Ten 
Mile Lake Township. Among Mr. Quaal’s first investments 
was a team of oxen, and these were used in hauling lumber 
from Benson, 40 miles distant, for the dwelling house and 
barn at the homestead. The house was 14 x 16 feet in size, 
with 12 feet posts. Between the outer and inner walls the 
space wes filled with sand. The barn was a sod construction 
with roof of tree branches, sod and buffalo grass. A new 
barn was built at the premises in 1889, and a new dwelling 
house in 1894. First grain seeded at the Quaal homestead 
wes in 1877, ten acres of wheet, but the crop was destroy- 
ed by grasshoppers. The next year a crop of wheat was har- 


vested. 


Pioneer experiences included trips to Benson to procure 
flour and other provisions. When snow was too deep for ox- 
en or horses to travel, Mr. Quaal and two or three neighbors 
went by skiis, making the round trip in two days. Hazards 
of the early settlers were prairie fires. Smoke from these at 
times was so dense it obscured the sun. The trail was near 
the Quaal buildings and was frequently traveled by Indians, 
but who did not molest the settlers. 


Obtaining provisions and farm equipment nearer home 
came with the opening of business establishments in Lac qui 
Parle Village, and later, which also included a market for 
grain, first at Montevideo and some years later at Boyd. 


Mr. Quaal passed away August 25, 1929, at the age of 
85 years. Demise of Mrs. Quaal was Sept. 15, 1945, at the 
ege of 96 years. Of their ten children, five are deceased. 
Living are: Mrs. A. H. Nibbelink (first white child born in 
Ten Mile Lake Township); Mrs. S. L. Erickson and Mrs. Olaf 
E. Oie of Montevideo; Rudolph Quaal of South Heart, North 
Dakota; and Adolph Quaal, present occupant of the home- 


stead. 


In addition to being the local township's first home- 
steader, Mr. Quaal was also one of its first supervisors and 
took part in organizing town government. Active in church 
affairs he was a charter member of the St. Petri Conference 
congregation, which was organized in 1876. Later he be- 
came one of the founders of the present St. Peter's Free 
Church congregation. Mr. Quaal interested himself to a great 
extent in the temperance cause, giving generously of his 
means to this and to the furtherance of religion. 


— Pupils of District 55 & Miss Mabel Collins, Teacher 
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On January 
27th + 1 S507 4s: 
Dale and the 7th 
graders of District 
No. 6 went to in- 
terview Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Willis 
to find out about . 
their early exper- pe 
iences. ure 

Mrs. Willis, for- 
merly Lillian Oad- 
son, was born in 1879 in Lac qui Parle Village. In 1849 her 
father came from Norway. When the ship went through the 
Erie Canal, her father and grandfather contracted cholera 
from drinking the water. They died like flies. One day her 
grandfather buried a man-and the next day he died. They 
took him to Illinois and buried him there. Finally, the colon- 
ists stopped at Decorah, lowa and stayed there. Later her fa- 
ther moved to Lac qui Parle Village. In 1870 her father be- 
gan to work in Benson; he had to walk from Lac qui Parle to 
Benson, about 45 miles. 


In 1879 Lillian was born. In 1884 they moved to Madi- 
son. It took them three months to move. They moved every 
building and had to move it by wagon. She was five years 
old at the time. Pete Cobson moved them. In 1885 Lillian 
began school. At first she went to Norwegion school. Her 
first teacher was Tena Berg. An epidemic of whooping cough 
came into the district so they had to quit school. Her sister 
got it and died. Lillian finished her schooling in Madison. In 
1895 she began teaching. First she taught in District No. 54, 
the Willis school. She got $25 a month and paid $10.00 for 
boerd and room. Then she taught in District No. 96 where 
she had 16 pupils and got $30 a month and paid $8.00 for 
board. Later, Mrs. Sias, then County Superintendent, wanted 
her to come and teach in District No. 45. She liked it very 
much and got $35 a month. She had spelling bees, debates, 
and many different societies. While she was teaching, a fire 
took plece in Madison. Many places burned and one was the 
school house. So they had to have school above Sam Nor- 
gaarden’s store. Her father was in the Farm Implement Busi- 
ness with Jake Jacobson. A bad fire took place and his bus- 
iness was burned. 


When it was Christmas time, they had bare trees with 
green cloth rapped around the branches to make them look 
like evergreens. They would march around the tree and sing 
“Gladelig Yul.” Many people would have family suppers to- 
gether. When Lillian was young she took music and art les- 
sons from Minnie Nickolson, who now has an Art Shop in 
Minneapolis. She took fancywork lessons from Anna Tveton 
of Norway. 


Mr. Frank Willis 


The seventh grade and teacher of District No. 6 went to 
interview Mr. and Mrs. Frank Willis of Dawson on January 
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27, 1950. Frank Willis is 83 years old and was born in Rip- 
ley County, Indiana, on August 2, 1866. He came to Houston 
County, Minnesota in 1869 when he was only three years 
old. They traveled in covered wagon which they used as « 
house as they made the trip. His grandfather, John Logan, 
lived in Virginia and raised race horses which the negro 
boys rode and cared for. His grandfather also lived neigh- 
bor to General Stonewall Jackson, who fought in the Battle 
of New Orleans. Frank’s grandfather moved out of slave 
territory before the Civil War because his wife was against 
slavery. We are told that slaves were treated nicely on the 
border states. 


Frank’s grandfathers children can be called sons and 
daughters of the Revolution for their ancestry can be traced 
back to the Revolution. Frank lived in Houston County until 
1874 when he moved to Olmstead County, and later they 
moved to Mehurin Township. When he moved to Mehurin 
Township, he lived on a tree claim where they had to plant 
ten acres of trees. Some of these trees now have trunks 
three feet in diameter. 


Frank came up here on the first train after the big bliz- 
zard in 1881. At that time there were flour mills at Gary, 
Madison, Watertown, Marshall, Benson and Canby. When 
Frank and the rest of the family moved up here, all the be- 
longings they had along were: three horses, one Hereford 
bull, one 14-inch horse-drawn plow and a seed broadcaster. 
The only houses they had were sod shanties and a few log 
cabins which were papered inside and out with tar paper 
and newspaper. They had a five foot cut swatter for which 
they had to bind the bundles by hand. Frank did this when 
he was 15 years old and his brother helped him. They got 
73 bushels of oats per acre, but the corn they raised didn’t 
yield too well because the ground was so new. 


In 1883 they built the school house in District No. 54 in 
Mehurin Township, which not many years ago burned down. 
The building cost $600 and the first teacher was John Dib- 
ble. There were 15 pupils in the school and the teacher gol 
peid $30.00 per month. They also held Sunday School and 
Church in the school house until they got a church. There 
was a big discussion over whether to have the court house in 
Madison or Dawson, but they finally decided where to have 
it because they wanted $500 for lots in Dawson, but they 
could get a free site in Madison so they decided to move it 
to Madison. The new court house cost $38,859 when it was 
finished. 


Frank was the first chairman on the county board and at 
that time there was only one Norwegian on the board, who 
was Ole Stenson. Frank lived on the farm from 1881 to 
1926. He married Lillian Oadson in 1898. Frank was on the 
Fair Board at Madison from 1885 to 1926. The first Fair was 
held at the blacksmith shop in Lac qui Parle Village, where 
you would always see some Indians around. Frank was the 
first county chairman of the Farm Bureau in our county and 
held the office for 15 years. They now live in a cozy little 
home in Dawson. 


— Pupils of District 6 and Mrs. Ruth Dale, Teacher 
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V1. ° George Stanke ¢ of Manfred 


Mrs. Stanke is the daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Roske. Her father was born in 
Germany. He and some of his 
friends came over here in a smal! 
boat across the ocean. They had 
to put all their money, valuable 
possessions, including their nat- 
uralization papers in their mat- 
tresses. When they arrived here 
they were so happy to get here, 
that without thinking they threw 
everything in the mattresses ov- 
erboard. A man, who was from Wisconsin, be- 
friended him and they went to Wisconsin to live. 
Mr. Roske worked for this man until his debt was 
paid. In 1877 the Roskes moved from Wisconsin 
to Minnesota. Mr. Roske came here first. He drove 
to Minnesota in a covered wagon pulled by a 
team. Mrs. Roske came here by train. At that time 
the train came only as far as Gary. 


They took a homestead 12 miles northeast of 
Gary, South Dakota. He had bought it from a half- 
breed. There were many Indians around here, but 
they were very friendly. When her father purchas- 
ed the homestead, there had been only three oth- 
er hometeads taken around here. Mr. Roske built 
the house and barn. His barn was built of straw. 
The land office was at Benson, Minnesota. They ar- 
rived here one year after the grasshoppers were 
so bad. They had no trouble with them. Their most 
important crop was wheat. They did raise some 
corn and oats, only enough for their own use as 
there were no markets at that time to sell their 
products. 


They did their harvesting by means of reap- 
ers. Mr. Roske was the only one who owned a 
team. One of his neighbors had an ox. He would 
borrow one of Mr. Roske’s horses and use it with 
his ox to harvest his crop. At that time they raised 
gardens. They raised only a few vegetables. In or- 
der to get flour, they pours take wheat to Apple- 
ton to be ground. : 


The township was organized March 11, 1879. 
The first meeting was held: at Henry Colley's. The 
township went by the name of Custer at first, then- 
it was changed to Manfred. There were 15 voters 
present at the first meeting. They voted to raise 
$50 to run the township for building roads, and 


bridges. Compensation was $1 
per day. Her father was treasur- 
er for many years. He held other 
offices, also. At that time the 
personal property tax was one 
cent on a dollar. There were no 
churches established at that time. 
They would conduct church ser- 
vices at the depot in Gary. 


In 1882 there was a terrible 
blizzard. Some drifts were fifty 
feet deep. It was very difficult 
7 to get food supplies. When they 
were out of coffee, brown barley was used. For 
light, a piece of cloth was placed in a saucer of 
grease. Her father was lucky enough to get his 
flour home from the mill before the storm, so ev- 
ryone came to borrow it from him. 


On October 10, 1888 a blizzard came up sud- 
denly around noon. This was the first snow of the 
season. The men had to water their cattle at the 
creek. Many of them were caught in the storm. Six 
weeks after the storm two boys were found frozen 
to death. 


The worst thing the pioneers had to contend 
with was the markets. They usually had to trade 
their crops for food supplies. Eggs were sold for 
three cents a dozen. The first organization the far- 
mers had was called the “Farmers Alliance.” They 
met in different homes and discussed the farm 
problems. Clothing was made mostly by hand. Us- 
vally their relatives would weave their cloth. The 
towels were made from flax. Mrs. Stanke’s dad 
would knit in the evenings while her mother told 
them stories. Mrs. Stanke had her first going-away 
dress at the age of 16 and this was home-made. 
Hunting was one of their activities. They would 
kill prairie chickens for eating. There were all sorts 
of animals to hunt, but they could not sell their 
furs or skins. 


— Pupils of District 46 and 
Mrs. Delores Hastad, Teacher 


Thirty-nine 


Ah Gi. Jackson's of VILL, 


A delightful even- 
ing was spent with 
Selma and John Jack- 
son of Dawson. They 
told of many facts 
that add to our under- 
standing and apprec- 
iation of the early his- 
tory of our County 
and, in particular, of 
Maxwell Township. + 

Their parents, Mr.7 
and Mrs. Charlie Jack- ‘I 
son, were early pio- 
neers. In 1876, they, 


together with John : 
Engstrand came from 
Carver County in a 


covered wagon drawn 

by a team of horses. This was almost unheard of for homesteaders to have 
horses rather than oxen. For this reason, Mr. Jackson was almost immed- 
iately nicknamed “The Rich Swede” - even though his entire wealth con- 
sisted of his team and covered wagon. 


The Jacksons first located near Lac cui Parle Village on an 80 acre tract. 
They stayed here for several months until they learned for certain that the 
railroad wouldn’t be located in that vicinity. While here their son, John, 
was born. 


During the time they lived in Lac qui Parle, Mr. Jackson used his team 
and wagon to haul dray for the firm of Lortiz & Benson. He hauled grain 
to Benson across prairie and rivers. He returned with supplies of food and 
dry goods. his was a two-day trip. Charlie would have to spend some 
nights sleeping in the wagon box with his horses tied to the wagon 
wheels beside him. The wagon box had to be chained to the wagon so 
that it wouldn’t float away when he forded the streams and rivers. 


In the spring of 1877, the Jacksons decided io loca‘e a different home- 
s'ead further southwest. The site they chose was a part of what later be- 
came Maxwell. 


Their new home was built by Jacob Dahlgren of Providence. It was one 
of the few frame structures in the neighborhood. Most families lived in 
dugouts. The lumber was hauled from Benson. The Jacksons were very 
happy to have their own home. This same homes‘ead building is now used 
as a tocl house on the Jackson farm. It was replaced by a larger and more 
comfortable home. 


Two cows and a dog were purchased in Lac qui Parle Village and 
brcught to the Homestead farm. As soon as the cows and the dog were 
let locse, all three ran over the prairie, across rivers, back to the village. 
Mr, Jackson followed on horseback. The incident impressed him with the 
fact that neither the cows nor the dog found this wilderness to their liking. 


The first town meeting was held in the Jackson home in 1877. The 
tcwnship was organized. In choosing a name, the men decided to use the 
name of one of the six earliest settlers. Those men were Mr. Huil, Joe Dar- 
ling, John Maxwell, Mr. Griffith, Henry Miller, and Charlie Jackson. The 
first five narned had come here five years before the Jacksons had come. 
The group chose Mr. Maxwell’s name as most fitting because, they thought, 
it was the nicest, the easiest to say and to remember. All but one voie 
was cast for that name as the township’s name. 


Tne year of 1876 and 1877 were made almost unbearable by the fan- 
tastic grasshopper plague. The grasshoppers ate everything excet the peas 
in the garden. The grasshoppers even ate Mr. Jackson’s tobacco. One day 
while at work, he paused to take a bite from his plug of tobacco. He laid 
the remainder on a rock. When he returned, he was amazed to discover 
that the hoppers had almost finished it. 


That difficult year brought them happiness in the birth of a daughter. 
They ofien called her their ‘Little Grasshopper Girl.’’ 


A year later Mr. Engstrand went back to Carver in order to try to per- 
suacde others to come and homestead in the vicinity. He was well reward- 
ed. When he returned to Lac qui Parle forty persons formed an oxen train 
and accompanied him. The settlers that already were here were eager to 
have more people of their own nationality and religious faith come so that 
as soon as possible a church might be established. 


These newcomers gathered at the Jackson home. They received a hear- 


Forty 


ty welcome and then they eagerly crowded inio the little house. The floor 
boards -kegan to creak dangerously with the weight so some of them had 
to go outside. This was laughed over many times. 


There were no churches at first so whenever a traveling minister came 
into the community, services were held in various homes. A Swedish ser- 
vice was conducted at the Jackson’s home. Those in attendance were John 
Engsirand, four from Jacob Dahigrens, and the Jacksons. 


Soon cfier the arrival of the groua from Carver, a church was begun on 
the site of the present Albert Windingstad home in Providence. The pres- 
ent Prov:dence Town Hall is that first ‘Providence Lutheran Church” struc- 
ture. Later this church group joined with the “‘Nordahl’’ congregation which 
had been started further south. The group then took the name Proviednce 
Valley. The ‘‘Dahl’’ part of Nordahl means ‘’Valley.” 


In 1&76, there were no bridges and the only wagon trail led to Benson. 
One year later, Montevideo and Canby were begun. Gradually wagon trails 
were established to those places. 65 years ago Dawson was started. 


John says he well remembers the building of the railroad line from St. 
Paul to Dawson. Here there was a turning table which the train crew used 
to turn the locomotive to go im an easterly direction again. 


Six-year-old John was an excited and a scared child when the first 
train ever to use the newly laid tracks chugged into the newly begun vil- 
lage. The shrill whistling so frightened the small boy that he took refuge 
behind his father. Thereafier he peered at the iron monster from the safe- 
ty of behind his father’s legs. 


These many changes brought to mind, again and again, the old life in 
Smoland, Sweden; the struggle of his brother, David and himself to earn 
and save enough money to pay for the individual fare of $35. Year after 
year they tried to save enough but seemingly times were such that it 
seemed impossible. America - the Land of Promise, seemed destined to re- 
main but a dream for them. 


They had an uncle, Solomon Jackson, who had served as a sailor for 
eight years. Four of these years he had spent on board the famous ship, 
Monitor,’ during the Civil War. He agreed to lend h:s neshews the nez- 
essary money. This amount Charlie and David were able to repay after on- 
ly one year cf living and working in America. Indeed it was a “Land of 
Promise.” 


Mr, Jackson came to America one year after the Civil War was over. 
He was born in 1843 and so was 25 years old at the time. He came to 
Minnesota, Carver County, where so many other Scandinavians had congre- 
gated. Here he did whatever work was available. Here, too, he and Anna 
Johnson were married. 


These first years were busy ones. They had many hardships. The grass- 
hoppers in summer, the dreaded prairie fires, the terrible blizzards in win- 
ter time. The Indian massacres were a number of years past, but yet there 
was possible danger from them. 


During the first few years after the Jacksons homesteaded here, the 
Chippewa Indians spent their summer near Hendricks, South Dakota and 
their winters near Lac qui Parle Village. Ther trail led near the Jackson's 
farm. Jchn and Selma recall that one day their father returned home from 
the village with the news that the Indians were tearing u > the railroad 
tracks which had been ex'ended wes:iward at this time. He had heard that 
a group of soldiers from St. Paul had been called out and that they had 
subdued the Indians without too much trouble. 


Rumor or truth - the story was frightening! Selma recalls - trembling at 
the least sound - certain that a lurking Chippewa would surely scalp her. 


The children were kept busy helping their parents. Herding the cattle 
on the prairie in the three or four foot tall slough grass was a daily task 
during th warmer season. Time however was not long. Selma remembers 
what a faithful companion her little dog was. Picking the beautiful prairie 
flowers, gathering pretty stones all proved a happy pass time. Then, too, 
the neighbor’s children usually had the same task of herding the family 
livestock. Often the children could play together. 


Th:s same slough grass was vital to the family in another way. It pro 
vided fuel for the stove for ccoking, baking and heating. In the winter, 
huge armfuls were brought into the kitchen, and the whole family tosk 
turns making the hay tw’sts which were to be burned. 


Money was scarce. All of the families raised most of their food. They 
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bought only the bare essentials such as sugar, salt, tea and molasses. 

Most of the clothing was homemade. The mother spun wool into yarn; 
then knit the socks, mittens, and caps. She wove rugs to make their home 
more comfortable and attractive. 


Though money was scarce, there was no lack of fun. Story telling, sing- 
ing, visiting, spelling bees, home dances, ball games - all were much en- 
joyed. The dances were gay events. A fiddler provided the music. Fine 
clothes were of little consequence. A young man in clean overalls had just 
as good a chance with the girl as another dressed in a fine suit. At the 
“Old Settler’ meetings especially, the young folks would dance until the 
sun came up. 


The settlers got along so very well. They were like brothers and sisters. 
They shared help freely, rejoiced with one another, and sorrowed with 
one another. 


The schools were simple, but they were important. The need of learn- 
ing was deep in their hearts. The first school building in District No. 65 


was a frame structure 14 feet by 16 feet. It had exposed 2 by 4's. It was 
so cold, that it couldn’t be used in cold weather. The school term lasted 
three or four months - part in the spring and part in the fall. Summer time 
required the children’s help on the homesteads. So the greater portion of 
their education was obtained ‘‘behind the plow.” 


Some of the early teachers were: Hannah Sear, Lois Crosby, Charlie 
Maxwell, and Ida Breberg. 


» 

Mail was a precious item. Jackson’s postoffice was the John Breberg 
home where Ida Breberg was postmistress. This was a distance of four 
miles. Once a week the horses were hitched to the wagon and the mail 
was fetched. The Jacksons had a weekly paper printed in English, and al- 
so, a Swedish paper, “Svenska Folkets’ Tidning.’” Nearly every Scandinav- 
ian home had some such paper which served as a link between them and 
their former homeland. 


— Mrs. Jeanette Breberg and pupils from District 14 


Charks Kibble of Waller 


Mr. Charles Kibbler was born in 1871. His mother came 
from Sweden and his father came from Switzerland. He was 
born at, what was then, the Lac qui Parle Reseravtion. Later 
the name was changed to Lac qui Parle County. 


District 84 was the first school house built in the com- 
munity. Mr. Kibb- : 
ler attended a to- 
tal of 16 months 
of country school 
and then went to 
the junior college 
at Madison. Geo. 
Mitchell was the 
first County Supt. 
of schools. In 
1911 Mr. Kibbler 
moved to the farm 
where he now re- 
sides. 

“The Indians 
were real nice 
people,” said Mr. 
Kibbler. “If you 
were not nice to 
them they were 
terrible enemies, 
though. You could 
always tell when 
an Indian was 
near, because the 
dogs would al- 
ways bark when 
they smelled them,” he continued. 


He recalls how the I-dians used to always help his fath- 


er plant and harvest his crops. He would give them pump- 
kins, and to get them home, they would cut the centers and 
put ropes through them. 


The Indian name for Big Stone City was ‘I’nky Paw Ci- 
ty.” There were not many churches in those days, so they 
usually met in log cabins. The first church near here was a 
Baptist Church. 


Mr. Kibbler helped survey Nassau in 1889. Mr. Kibbler 
remembers how people used to freeze to death. His son 
found a frozen body once when he was driving his oxen 
team. He brought him home, and being the ground was fro- 
zen, they kept the corpse upstairs during the winter. When 
spring came, they took the corpse to the highest hill and 
buried im. He claims he can still find the grave. 


The one big handicap was the lack of machinery. Benson 
was the trading post in those days, and the first newspaper 
was Started in 1903. 


Mrs. Kibbler helped to conclude the interview by saying 
that she thought the people in those days were more friend- 
ly, because people lived so far apart and saw each other so 
seldom. 


— Harold Klefsaas, Teacher, and Pupils of District 79 
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M,. P. 9. Sohnson 


Let us relate to you some important facts in the life hist- 
ory of a pioneer of strong noble character, born 95 years 
ago, March Ist in the country of many of our forefathers, 
the country of Sweden. 

Mr. P. J. Johnson of Providence came across on a crude 
ship, together with his parents, four brothers and five sisters 
in the year 1875, commencing their journey the 14th of Ap- 
ril and docking on the 14th day of May at Quebec, Canada. 
He was but a lad of 19 at the time of their month long but 
successful voyage. From Quebec they boarded a train which 
took them to Carver County where they settled and tilled 
the soil. 

After leaving Carver County they came to Providence, 
where they again began to break the sod for a future and 
long lasting home. They constructed a one-room home of 
rough lumber, consisting only of the essentials. He told how 
they twisted hay to be burned in the stove to give heat. 

Only a few of their hardships to be mentioned were the 
grasshopper plagues, their severe and unforgettable winters 
and the frequent prairie fires. They had their amusements 
too. Their greatest enjoyment was perhaps a get-togther 
party. In the year 1884 Mr. Johnson was united in marriage 
to Mary Erickson. They made a trip to Canby, the nearest 
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town, once every two or three months traveling by lumber 
wagon and a team of oxen. The journey would begin early 
in the morning and they would return late in the evening, 
plodding over their so-called roads without bridges and in 
the spring the roads were consistantly muddy. They had 
their first postoffice at a neighboring farm, later it was mov- 
ed to the Providence Store. Mail was received once a week. 

Farming was their chief interest, even if it required long 
hard hours of labor, doing much of it by hand until some of 
our simple machines were invented. 

He attended school only a few weeks to learn to speak 
English. The Providence Church was at that time being es- 
tablished with Rev. Bengston as pastor, therefore he became 
a member of this church, watching Providence Valley ad- 
vance in size from a few members to many members. 

An incident which was amusing was when Mr. Johnson 
took a young couple to Lac qui Parle to be married by the 
justice of peace. Quote iustice — to the man “Will you take 
so and so to be your wedded wife?’ and to the lady “| sup- 
pose you do the same,” and so they were married in holy 
wedlock. How simple can it get! So closes our interview with 
Mr. P. J. Johnson. 

— Mrs. Madalyn Gustafson & Pupils from District 38 
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On November 


County to take 
advantage of the 
liberal offer of the 
Homestead Act. 
He arrived from 
Goodhue County, 
where he settled 
when he came — i. 
from Norway. He 2 \f> Sik 
took possession of 

a quarter section in Section 30 Ten Mile Lake Township. He 
then returned to Goodhue County to get his sister, Martha, 
and their family possessions. 

The journey from Goodhue County to Lac qui Parle was 
made by covered wagon. The prairie grass wes so high that 
the tracks left behind by the wagon were like a wave after 
a boat closing in again. Travel was hard that spring due to 
many floods. Many rivers and creeks had to be forded as 
there were no bridges. As they neared Lac qui Parle County 
they had to cross “Camp Crow” creek which was so deep 
that the water went into the wagons. 

After having traveled 26 days they arrived at their 
homestead. That spring Martin Haakenson completed the 
Homestead Act by breaking five acres of prairie land. The 
land was broken by a breaking plow and four oxen whose 
names were Lion, Dick, Sport and Tom. These oxen were 
very gentle and easy to manage. The second summer most 
of the pioneers had built some kind of home and broken the 
required acres of land. The prairies were now dotted with 
sod houses and shanties. The sod houses were built above 
the ground and were of sod. The sod was cut from the 
ground and laid much like stones. The roof consisted of a 
frame of poles and boards, covered with sod. These sod 
houses usually had a door and one small window. Many pio- 
neers lived in dugouts or half caves. Even though these 
homes were rough and crude, it was a home, a place of 
shelter and security. 

Martin Haakenson toiled at the sod breaking with the 
ceep satisfaction that this land was to be his own. Every 
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year he added a few more acres. The country was being set- 
tled very quickly and three years after Martin Haakenson 
came from Goodhue County all the land was taken. The pio- 
neers were not without hardships. Winters proved to be very 
hazerdous. Martin Haakenson related that in the winter of 
18€0 end 1881 the snow fell night and day. It flew from 
all directions and going out in it was like standing in a large 
flour bin out of which whirled the snow. Tunnels had to be 
built from one building to another. It was impossible to get 
to town and when the flour was gone they would grind the 
wheat in coffee mills. The scarcity of fuel was the greatest 
hardship and when they didn’t have wood they had to burn 
twisted hay. Once in a great while Martin said he would go 
on skiis to Montevideo to get supplies if the weather per- 
mitted. 


Martin's neighbor, Chauncy Phelps, was caught in a bliz- 
zard during this winter. Knowing he couldn't reach home he 
untied the horses, and overturned the box on his sleigh. He 
then wrapped himself in a buffalo robe and crawled under 
the box where he remained for two nights and a day. His 
horses reached home safely. His wife thought he was frozen 
to death and you can imagine her surprise when he returned 
a couple of days later. He claimed the buffalo robe had sav- 
ed his life. Many perished in those terrible blizzards of 1873. 


From the time he walked behind the breaking plow in 
1878, Martin saw many changes take place. He helped to 
organize School District 55 and the Boyd Congregation of 
the Trinity Church. We can imagine what the school and 
church meant to these pioneers. Martin Haakenson’s interest 
in the school remained long after his children were through 
with school. He often stopped in at the school bringing the 
children a treat of oranges, peanuts and candy. 


In these days of straight, high-graded, graveled roads 
from which the wind blows the snow away as quickly as it 
comes; of telephone lines; of large houses near together to 
which the mail carrier comes daily, it is hard to understand 
what the early pioneer days were like. God bless the mem- 
ory of all these hardy pioneers who made this country what 
it is and developed the land upon which hundreds of com- 
fortable homes are seen today. May their labors not have 
been in vain. 

— Pupils of District 55 & Miss Mabel Collins, Teacher 
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Mr. Thoreson’s parents came from Norway and settled 
in Goodhue County. They lived there for five years before 
coming by covered wagon to Lac qui Parle County. The trip 
from Goodhue County to Lac qui Parle County took sixteen 
days. A small pig made the entire trip running along beside 
the covered wagon. 

One day they noticed that some of their cattle were mis- 
sing. A trapper who was traveling with the Thoreson family, 
followed the hoof prints made by the cattle and found their 
cattle in a pen near the river. At first it was supposed that 
Indians had taken them but they learned that white people 
had stolen them. 

Mr. Thoreson’s first home was a dugout made with a 
roof of split logs covered with straw and sod. The furniture 
was homemade. Their cupboard came from Norway! It had 
served the Thoreson family as a trunk when they came from 
Norway but it served equally as well for a cupboard when 
shelves were made in it. Mr. Thoreson still has that cup- 
board. He uses it for a feed box. 

Their next home was a house made partly of logs and 
partly of lumber. It was at this home that many settlers from 
Goodhue County stayed until they could find suitable land 
and build homes for themselves. 

All of their grain was seeded by hand. The ripe grain 
was cut by hand and tied up in bundles with straw. Thresh- 
ing required a large crew of men, sometimes as many as 22. 

Benson was the nearest big town. It took several days to 
make the trip to Benson with grain. 

Indians never bothered the Thoreson family. Mr. Thore- 
son remembers that Indians were seen more frequently near 
the rivers. He remembers the times when about 100 Indians 
were camping near what is now the Lac qui Parle State Park. 
Once an Indian man came to the Thoreson home at noon and 
his mother invited the Indian to have dinner with them. The 
Indian stayed for dinner but he watched the Thoresons to 
see how they ate and then, he tried to eat in the same way 
es they did. 

A little later, Lac qui Parle grew from a village having 
only one store to a town having three stores, a hotel, drug 
store, a blacksmith shop, implement shop, and the court- 
house. There were no roads into Lac qui Parle, so the Thore- 
son’s énd their neighbors drove “as the crow flies” to the 
village to get their mail, groceries, etc. 

The Fourth of July was quite an occasion. The people 
would go to Lac qui Parle village for picnics and they would 
have programs which included speakers such as J. F. Jacob- 
son. The youngsters enjoyed their fireworks, too. 

Mr. Thoreson remembers Thanksgiving Day as being a 
spring holiday rather than an autumn holiday as we now 
observe it. Their Christmas holiday was much like ours. The 
youngsters would work very hard popping popcorn and then 
stringing it into long strings to be put on the Christmas tree. 
One time silk handkerchiefs were put on the tree as a very 
pretty trimming. 

Mr. Thoreson went to school in District 7. That school- 
house stood a little farther south than the present one. The 
desks were handmade and were double. The boys sat on one 
side of the room and the girls on the other side. About the 
worst type of punishment was having to stand in a corner in 
the front of the room! 

Mr. Thoreson was at school the day the courthouse was 
taken from Lac qui Parle. The men who were hauling it to 
Madison stopped to eat their lunch on the school yard. While 
the men were eating their lunch, several of the school boys 
went into the courthouse and took several handfuls of cook- 
ies. 

One day a storm began while the youngsters were still 


in school, so the teacher walked part way home with them. 


The grasshoppers didn’t do very much damage to the 
Thoreson’s fields. They had set boxes filled with tar in the 
fields to catch the grasshoppers. 


Mr. Thoreson and a neighbor had gone to Milan during 
the winter and a storm began before they got home. At 
times the snow was so thick that they couldn’t even see 
their horses. By the time they got to the lake, they could see 
nothing. The horses couldn't go very fast in weather like 
that and one horse fell into a hole in the ice. Mr. Thoreson 
got the other horse unhitched so that they could save him. 
And then the other horse got out too, although it seemed al- 
most impossible for him to get out by himself. Mr. Thoreson 
and his friend went to a neighbor’s home, before going on 
home. When he got there his overshoes and shoes were fro- 
zen together. Mr. Thoreson recalls that storms were more 
severe then than now because there were no groves or fen- 
ces to serve as protection from the wind and snow. 


— Stella Ann Hamre, Teacher & Pupils from District 7 
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Frank Stay, Se. came from Canada to Minnesota in the 
year 1854. He went to Galena and Dubuque, lowa. Later he 
went to St. Paul, where he worked on the Mississippi River, 
pushing barges of freight. In the winter he went trapping 
and trading with the Indians. The whites bought furs from 
the Indians. He settled on a farm near Cottonwood in 1862, 
but the Indians drove him away from his home and burned 
it. From there he made his way to Fort Ridgely. After walk- 
ing four days he arrived at the fort. During this time he had 
eaten no food and had drunk river and slough water. Short- 
ly after he arrived at the fort he was given a rifle and took 
part in the battle of Fort Ridgely where he helped drive the 
Indians away. He then served as a scout in General Sibley’s 
army for two years. He was at Camp Release when they 
took the prisoners from the Indians and helped drive the In- 
dians into the Dakotas. 


He returned to trapping at a lake near Arco, Minnesota, 
where he was attacked and wounded by the Indians. He 
then settled on the farm known as the Stay farm in the north 
end of the township of Camp Release. He was the first of 
three to settle in Lac qui Parle. One of the men, William 
Mills, settled west of Lac qui Parle on the Lac qui Parle Riv- 
er. The other man, David Webb, settled in the township of 
Baxter. These pioneers lived in dugouts and log houses. 
These pioneers had many hardships. Heavy snowstorms 
sometimes lasted four days. Grasshoppers came and des- 
troyed the crops. Farmers had to take their grain to Benson 
to be ground into flour. This trip took three or four days. 


Lac qui Parle Village was an important settlement in 
those days. It had a population of 500 people. Large stores, 
implement shops, a doctor's office and a post office were 
some of the buildings found there. There was a mail route 
from Watson. Lac qui Parle was the county seat for awhile. 
It was then moved to Madison. While enroute to Madison 
the movers became stalled in a slough and the records were 
taken back to the village until an election was held. At the 
election Madison won and since then Madison has been the 


county seat. 
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Jam es Vilebewell [ 


James Maxwell, at the present age of 80, has 
been a resident of Lac qui Parle County for 78 
years, having arrived here in 1872 at the age of 
two years from his native state of West Virginia. 
The family first arrived at Jordan, Minnesota, hav- 
ing come across the country by railroad. They 
moved to Lac’qui Parle county after having lived 
in Jordan for one year. This time they traveled by 
means of covered wagon. On the way, they lost 
one of their prized possessions, the family cow. 
They had stopped at Marshall for lunch, and when 
they returned to the wagon the cow was gone, 
whether she had wandered off by herself or by 
“someone” is still a question. 


Upon their arrival, they had a dugout near 
the Lac qui Parle River. Their furniture consisted of 
the bare necessities, such as: benches of hewn 
logs, a range, table and bed. At the age of nine 
James started his schooling. He first attended the 
present school District 65, also District 26. At one 
time, when grasshoppers destroyed 10 acres of 
crop, which was all they had, the family moved to 
Minneapolis. A living was made by operating a 
candy store. James attended his first city school 
while the family was in Minneapolis. When his 
family moved back to Lac qui Parle County, James 
attended the upper grades in Dawson. While he 
was attending school, he performed janitor duties, 
and upon completion of this course he received a 
teachers certificate, however he never used it, as 
he was needed on the farm. 


The Maxwells usually lived the winter months 
in Dawson, after Dawson was incorporated. The 
dugout proved to be to cold. They kept most of 
their cattle on the farm. They had a few in town, 
so they could sell milk to the residents of Dawson. 
James, in his early boyhood, had no toys, but kept 
himself busy by helping his parents. At one time 
a group of Indians suddenly appeared in tne door- 
way. They wanted bread. The baby, James, clung 
to his mother, but she seemed unafraid, giving 
them a loaf and telling them to leave. 


The food they ate consisted of the bare neces- 
sities. Mush or corn meal was usually eaten for 
supper and fried in the morning. Potatoes were 
very scarce and rarely eaten. Prairie chickens were 
plentiful. They would wander up to the doors of 
dugouts and the settlers would feast on meat. 
When the Maxwells first arrived here, the closest 
town was Benson. Sometimes, they had to take 
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an Early ticsbrbos 


this trip for needful things, and it would take sev- 
eral days coming and going. A ferry was used to 
cross the Minnesota River - at the present site of 
Montevideo. 


Church services were seldom held, due to the 
lack of ministers and churches. When a service 
was‘held, families would come together in one 
dugout. James Maxwell remembers listening to 
the services of Stephen Riggs. Cemeteries were 
unheard of. The dead were buried in the open 
prairies near the dugout homes. James states that 
many of his kin including his mother, father, sis- 
ter and brother are buried very near to the present 
house. 


The October snowstorm of 1880 was one not 
forgotten soon. The snow that it brought lasted till 
late in the spring. The horses were in straw barns, 
and the men had to crawl to the hay stacks. Every- 
thing was level with snow, so when they took hay 
they fell into it or the wind blew it away. Straw 
was used to burn in the dugout and they had to 
carry it there by handfuls because the wind was 
so strong it would blow it out of their arms. Grass- 
hoppers, droughts, coyotes, Indians were enemies 
of the pioneers and besides all this the unpredict- 
able prairie fire. The settler always plowed a break 
around his dugout, and sometimes the flames 
would jump them. James states that these fires 
spread faster than a horse could run. At his ripe 
age of 80 years, Mr. Maxwell is in excellent health 
and works on the farm which replaced the dugout 
of his early boyhood. 


— Pupils of District 65 and 


Miss Sylvia Bale, Teacher 
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Experiences ‘With yf, Wd inns 


(A story related by Olaus Lund of Dawson) 


Olaus Lund is 
a son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. An- 
dreas Lund, pion- 
eer settlers of Lac 
qui Parle County 
in the year 1869. 
This family settled 
on the east bank 
of the Lac qui 
Parle River. They 
took their home- 
stead there. 

Just a short 
distance away on 
the other side of 
the river, there 
Was an encamp- 
ment of Indians. Several tents and wigwams were there. 
The settlers always lived with sort of a fear of them. 


Mrs. Lund made white bread and they had found this 
out. They were very fond of this bread and would come to 
the door to exchange something for a loaf of bread rather 
often. Mrs. Lund didn’t dare but give it to them even though 
it was her last loaf. They would bring ducks and different 
things they had to exchange, but she didn’t dare use them 
as she was afraid they might have been poisoned or some- 
thing. After they went again she would usually send one of 
the children down to the river with the ducks so the Indians 
wouldn’t find out she was not using thern. 


One day Mr. Lund went to Benson on a shopping trip. 
Mrs. Lund and the children were at home alone. Evening 
came and the work was finished, Mrs. Lund went on to en- 
tertain the children. She used to sing for them as she loved 
to sing. The children sat on a bench behind the door in front 
of her and she sat down and picked up a wooden stick and 
beat the time on the side of the stove as she sang. 


Her attention was attracted to the window and _ there 
stood an Indian. He had his feathered head-gear and war 
paint on. Immediately she became alarmed and got the two 
children behind the stove and she stood alongside of them 
with the smallest in her arms. The Indians rushed around to 
the door and in walked six of them with knives and guns in 
their hands. She just couldn't do anything but was plenty 
nervous. They seated themselves on the bench where the 
children had been sitting and finally dropped off to sleep. 
Soon all were snoring and having a good rest. 


Mrs. Lund stood until she just felt she had to try some- 
thing so she walked over and tapped the one on the shoul- 
der and pointed to the door. He got up, stretched, yawned, 
looked around and then he woke the rest of them. They all 
walked out and that was all there was to it which was quite 
a relief to Mrs. Lund. 

— Patty Harvey, Grade 8, District 3 


A visit from the Indians was not always a pleasant ex- 
perience. Mary Olson could tell you that. Mary was playing 
with her one store doll. Moonface and his family came rid- 


ing by. They stopped to see what Mary was doing. When 
Moonflower, the little Indian girl, saw Mary’s doll she pick- 
ed it up as if it were her own. Mary’s heart sank. How was 
she going to save her only doll? Mrs. Olson offered Moon- 
flower the cookie cutter in exchange. Moonflower just shook 
her head. Soon Mary’s new hair ribbons, and calico dress 
and necklace were brought out. No response came from 
Moonflower. 

Suddenly Mary remembered her new saddle. In her 
mind Mary had to decide which she herself wanted. Finally 
she brought out the new saddle. Still Moonflower shook her 
head. Mrs. Smith put it on the Indian pony and lifted Moon- 
flower into the saddle. A slow smile came over Moonflow- 
er’s face. Her grasp loosened on the doll and it fell to the 
ground. Mary quickly scooped the doll into her arms as 
Moonface and his family galloped away. 

— Marian Oie, Grade 6, District 52 


This story took place about the year 1862. Anna Thomp- 

son, at the age of 17, came from Norway with her parents, 
Rev. and Mrs. Peder Thompson. They homesteaded a farm 
on the Lac qui Parle River about 8 miles northeast of Daw- 
son. 
_ The Thompson family had visited with an Indian family. 
Using the sign language they managed to carry on some 
conversation. When Anna and her parents were going home, 
they told the Indians to come over to see them, too. 


Imagine the Thompson family’s surprise to see the Ind- 
ians at their home before they got there. The Indians were 
a curious group of pople and were very happy to receive an 
invitation from the white people. Taking a short cut, they 
reached the Thompson farm in a short time. When Thomp- 
sons reached home, the Indians were perched on the porch 
steps, waiting for their welcome. 

— Phyllis Moen, Grade 7, District 52 


Several tribes of Indians once inhabited Minnesota. 
Three of these were the Chippewa in north and east and the 
Sioux and Dakotas in the south and west. They lived in te- 
pees and ate the wild animals which they skinned and used 
for clothing. The Indians squaws planted rice, corn, berries, 
and squash which they cultivated with sticks. They made 
platforms above the field and made shade tents for Indians 
to sit up there and chase the crows away. 


The Indians were great travelers. They made birch bark 
canoes and explored-the rivers. They also made paths in the 
forest to their hunting grounds. 


One incident will show how the Indians attacked. The 
people had heard considerable shooting and thought the In- 
dians were shooting at pigeons. Suddenly, a white man ar- 
rived on horseback to warn the settlers that the Indians 
were coming. 

Several settlers were trying to escape in covered wagons 
and other settlers joined them. Some of these people were 
captured and held as prisoners. A friendly chief boldly ask- 
ed that they be released and that was done. Later Sibly sent 
more soldiers to assist the settlers. The white men finally 
won the battle with the Indians. They fled further north, 
some went up into Canada. 

— 8th Graders, District 18 
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Le of Halon Nelson 


The first school which Halvor Nelson and his 
sister attended was called “Norwegian School.” 
This school was held at the home of a neighbor. 
Here they memorized the Ten Commandments and 
learned Bible stories. 


Mr. Nelson chuckled as he recalled his first 
day at school. They went in the morning and at 
the first recess he and his sister went home. The 
next day they were told to be sure and stay all 
day. 


The first elementary school at Lac qui Parle 
was held in whatever building was available. Af- 
ter a few years the attendance became very large. 
The pupils varied in age, some even in the early 
twenties. Other pupils were children who had 
come with their parents from a foreign country. 
These had difficulty with the language. 


When Halvor was 14 years of age, he helped 
run all the new machinery. Much of the machinery 
they bought had to be assembled. This was a pro- 
blem as often they had not seen such a machine 
before. The threshing machines of those days were 
very different from those of today. They were run 
by horse power. Usually, 12 to 14 horses furnish- 
ed the power. At that time people threshed from 
stacks late into the fall. When they were threshing 
at the Anderson farm one November day, a storm 
came up. All the men decided it would b2 best to 
go home. Halvor started for home, but the storm 
became so fierce he had to go back. Then the 
weather became better again. Once more he had 
to go back. This time the storm didn’t stop until 
three days later. By this time everything was cov- 
ered with snow. 


One other experience Mr. Nelson had was 
that of the grasshoppers. The Nelson family was 
attending church services down in the Simpson 
woods when the grasshoppers came. By the time 
they reached home everything was eaten by the 
grasshoppers. The grasshoppers were so thick that 
you could look at the sun without the sun blind- 
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ing you. 


Halvor Nelson has lived 60 of his 82 years in 
Lac qui Parle Township. He was born April 20th, 
1868 and came with his parents to this country in 
June 1870. Mr. Nelson and his parents traveled in 
a covered wagon pulled by a team of horses. 
There were fourteen wagons in the group. They 
found this made traveling difficult so they divided 
into two groups of seven wagons. 


They had many hard times getting across riv- 
ers and streams. Many times they would have to 
tie down boxes, chairs and other articles so they 
would not float away when fording streams. 


After two or more years they built a log cab- 
in. This soon burned down and they again had to 
make their homes in a dugout. It was very dark in 
the dugout. They usually had candles but when 
they didn’t have candles they used cotton dipped 
in lard which gave off a fairly good light. When 
they didn’t have coffee, they used barley, which 
they roasted and made a fairly good substitute. 


Many times the Indians would come and beg 
for food. They usually gave them some if they had 
any to give. The early settlers were warned that 
they might have trouble with the Indians. Most of 
the settlers around Lac qui Parle never had trouble 
with the Indians. 


Mr. Nelson can remember when there were 
only two houses and a few business places in Mon- 
tevideo. At one time Montevideo was west of the 
river. At one time Lac qui Parle Village was a busy 
thriving village. Its population was close to 700. 
There were five to seven stores, two printing shops 
and two doctors lived there. People came from 
miles around to buy machinery. One year hund- 
reds of machines were sold. Surveying was done 
in preparing for a railroad. It seems that someone 
else bought the railroad company and so the plans 
were changed. 

— Verlie Anderson, Robert Bunn, Dist. 
15, Miss Ruth Heieren, Teacher 
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Our early pioneers faced many dangers and_ hardships 
in settling these lands. Bitter blizzards in winter could des- 
troy their whole herd of livestock if there wasn’t a supply 
of prairie hay at hand. In so doing many pioneers were 
either killed or frozen to death. 


Pupils of District 43 and their teacher, Mrs. Walt Koeck- 
eritz interviewed Mrs. Mathilda Koeckeritz. She told us the 
story of how her deceased husband’s father had frozen to 
death in the blizzard of January 12, 1888. This is her story: 


It had been snowing for several days, but had quit that 
morning of January 12. They were in need of hay for their 
livestock, so 24-year-old Otto Koeckeritz, a bearded, husky 
six-footer, and his hired man started out with a team drawn 
sleigh with hayrack for prairie hay which was only 100 rods 
from the place. They hadn’t more than gotten to the stacks 
when the wind came up - such a wind! Howling terrifically! 
Snow swirling so fast causing it to get real dark. They, must 
have unhitched the horses as the sleigh was found at the 
stacks three days after the blizzard. The wife of Otto Koeck- 
eritz was at the farm place with three small children - Wil- 
liam, five years, two girls, one three years and one three 
months. She tried frantically to call their names - shouting 
to the top of her voice until she became very hoarse, think- 
ing they could hear her voice and find their way home. 


The blizzard kept up for three days and nights. We can 
imagine the terrific anxiety going on in her mind. Hoping 
against hope that they had wandered to a neighbor's place 
and were still safe. 

Then on the fourth day, Mrs. Koeckeritz couldn’t bear 
this uncertainty any longer. She instructed her eldest son, 
who was only five years to care for two small children while 
she walked to the nearest neighbor for help. It took her 
hours to fight and struggle her way through the deep snow, 
only to find that they hadn‘t found shelter there either. Mrs. 


The Wizzard of ’88 


Hackert, this neighbor lady, was baking bread at the time 
and to help warm Mrs. Koeckeritz’s hands on her way back 
she put a biscuit in each mitten. Of course, now the anxiety 
was building up more and more, as there weren’t neighbors 
outside of this Hackert farm. Assuring her he'd do all he 
could in getting a searching party out, Mr. Hackert helped 
Mrs. Koeckeritz home to her small children whom they 
found screaming from fright for being left so long, but oth- 
erwise all right. 


The search began - the horses were found two and one- 
half miles from the stack in a ravine, a rather sheltered 
place. They lived through the storm. The search continued 
for the men - digging in the drifts for days and days. The 
weather warmed up and was nice so the snow thawed some 
and settled down. Then at the end of the third week a man 
sat in his house looking out the window saw a handle or a 
stick of some kind sticking out of the snow near the corner 
of his barn. He went to investigate and found it was the 
pitchfork clutched in Otto Koeckeritz’s hand. He dug out the 
bodies of the two men. Mr. Koeckeritz encircling the body 
of the younger man, showing that he had tried to help him. 
They were only twenty feet from the barn. It is not known, 
of course, whether the men knew that shelter was so near 
at hand or if the snow had blinded their view of the barn. 
This was at least eight miles from the hay stack and the op- 
posite direction from home. 


Box coffins were built for the two bodies and were bur- 
ied at once in the frozen positions they were found. Sor- 
rowingly, Mrs. Koeckeritz said she was relieved they were 
found before the coyotes or wolves found them or they 
would have never really know what had happened. They 
are buried in the cemetery at the Walter Church six miles 
west of Bellingham. 


— Mrs. Evelyn Koeckeritz & Pupils of District 43 
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In about 1820 supplies of seed grain were brought up 
in row boats rowed by hand. The grains came mainly from 
Dubuque, lowa. They came up the Mississippi River until 
they reached the Minnesota River and continued on this riv- 
er and also used the two lakes, Big Stone and Traverse. 


In 1857 Captain John B. Davis undertook to conquer the 
Minnesota River with the steamer, “The Freighter”. It was 
loaded with Indian supplies. This boat was 136 feet long 
and a little over 26 feet wide. Capt. Davis and his crew 
started out from New Ulm and were headed for Big Stone 
Lake. 

On the journey they had planned to trade and distribute 
various articles to the Indians. When they left New Ulm the 
water in the river was very high. They had to cross the falls 
at Granite Falls, but did not experience any difficulty. For us 
who live at this time, we cannot see how they did it; but it 
is possible that the water was high enough to allow the boat 
to travel in the over-flow canal. 


When the “Freighter” reached the Minnesota Channel, it 
nearly filled it up. However, sometime in June the boat pas- 
sed the mouth of the Yellow Bank river. They came as far as 
just below Odessa and about eight miles below Big Stone 
Lake and ran into shallow water. The boat could neither go 
forward nor backward. The crew all went down the river in 
small boats. One man was left to guard the ‘Freighter’. 


A while later an Indian trapper discovered the boat on 
the river and visited it often. Another man who found the 
boat was Moses Mireay, also a trapper. The “Freighter” was 
later sold to J. C. Burbank at a sheriff's sale. Mr. Burbank 
was the owner of the stage line at that time. 

In the fall of 1860 all of the machinery was taken out of 
the boat, and it was taken over the country by teams to 
Georgetown on the Red River. Here a new hull was con- 
structed and the “Freighter” was again ready to travel. The 
new boat was called the “International”. N. W. Kittson, who 
tested the new boat, later went all the way up to the Hudson 
Bay. 

The settlers used the lumber from the old boat for var- 
ious purposes, such as: pig-pens, chicken coops and in oth- 
er buildings. Mr. DeWald has some of the boards in the 
floor of his granary at this time. 

Many years later, when the country had been settled, a 
man from Montana came thru and said that he was one of 
the original crew of the ‘Freighter’. He had many interest- 
ing things to tell the people in the community about the 
early boating experiences. He stated that the captain felt 
that he was a failure and that he had committed suicide. He 
also claimed that there was on board a keg of gold that 
many people have hunted for since that time. Even quite re- 
cently people have found boards in the old river bottom. 


— By: Wayne Kanne, District 27, Yellow Bank Twp. 
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Mr. Mork was born Jan. 16, 
1866 in Ringebu, Norway, and 
in the fall of 1870 came to what 
was to be called Lac qui Parle 
County with his parents, broth- 
ers and grandparents. They set- 
tled in Section 35 in Lac qui Parle 
Township nearly 2 miles south- 
east of the present village of Lac 
qui Parle. There were Indians 
around but they were friendly 
and Mr. Mork has no recollec- - 
tion of any experiénces with 
them. 


His father pre-empted 160 acres for a pay- 
ment of $200, this being in the former Sioux Res- 
ervation which had been opened for settlement in 
the upper Minnesota Valley for a distance of ten 
miles on either side of the Minnesota River. Out- 
side of these limits called the reservation lines - 
there was homestead land. Later, the M & St. L. 
Railroad was built just outside this boundary line. 


The first winter their family stayed with Mr. 
and Mrs. Johannes L. Mork, friends of the family, 
who had arrived earlier and had put up a log cab- 
in, which by the way, stood on the farm in Baxter 
township until it was torn down not so many years 
ago. Mr. Mork could not remember their arrival 
nor the beginning of his life here. It was not dif- 
ferent from what most of the first settlers in this 
territory experienced. There was first the construc- 
tion of some kind of shelter, in Mr. Mork’s case, 
since logs were available, the first one was a log 
cabin located on a side hill with part of the space 
excavated. 


Next there was the great hurry to break up 
as many acres of sod as possible to grow wheat 
and later also oats. This was done with a walking 
plow and oxen. For breaking, four oxen were us- 
ed, for plowing, two. Two settlers would ordinar- 
ily cooperate in breaking, each furnishing two ox- 
en. 


As soon as the first settlers were established 
in their new homes, they were visited by clergy- 
men of their own faith who drove back and forth 
over a wide area serving many settlements. The 
settlers south and east of Lac qui Parle organized 
as a congregation on Reformation Day (October 
31st), 1870. Although a few years passed before 
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ne Cee ee ~~ ++ 


they had a permanent pastor, 
this was the beginning of Our 
Saviour’s Lutheran Church in 
Baxter Township. 


The first serious misfortune 
to strike the early settlers was 


the grasshopper plague of the 
seventies. There were two seas- 
ons of damage - the second year 
the damage to crops was total. 
But the people managed to hang 
on in spite of these extra-ordin- 
ary difficulties and a great many 
others. In course of time their lot gradually im- 
proved and began to take on the comforts of good 
homes and equipment - a development which, of 
course, has been greatly intensified in the recent 
years. 


As time passed and we acquired land farther 
south the Morks moved from their original habita- 
tion in Lac qui Parle Township. Mr. Mork’s brother 
Ole took up residence in Ten Mile Lake Township. 
Mork lived in Baxter Township until 1925, except 
for a few years residence in Dawson. On Dec. 13, 
1899, Mr. Mork was married to Miss Guri Fremo, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Ole Fremo. Born in 
Trondhjem, Norway, they came to Baxter in 1879, 
settled and made their home there. On Dec. 11th, 
1949 the Morks celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary at their home in Hamlin Township. 


— Pupils of Dist. 63 and Miss 
Norma Thompson, Teacher 
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